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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


oR, 


FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 
a area ie 
CHAPTER III. 


My honour’s like the warrior's blade ; 

lf breathed upon its glories fade. 

To make your foeman bite the dust 

Clears either sword or ‘scutcheon’s rust. 
“Hist, Friend Denton; are you dreaming? You 
oust take your first sleep at my lodgings; that will 
disarm both inquiry and suspicion. The. moon is 
town, but the sun will be up too soon for us if we 
ton’t get into the town before the sleepy natives open 
their eyes. Come, rouse yourself, Hugh Denton. I’ve 
been at work effacing all traces of the blood and 
the struggle on the sward and road, so far as it can 
be done. I’ve picked up the pistol. poor Fitz 
tnocked out of your hand.” 
Denton groaned. 
“Why, what ails the man? You'll spoil yourself 
itd me too.” 
“T cannot return to that woman.” 
“Who said you could? My apartments are at 
Jour service and I will be your envoy to the cause of 
‘this woe. But you must be firm, Hugh. No com- 
Promise, no condoning, or I wash my hands of the 
Whole affair.” 
“Vincent Luttrel, you have proved a friend—a 
friend in truth and in deed; I will not deceive you, 
ud whatever you may say or do to effect my des 
liverance from that woman who was my wife shall 

confirmed by me. Vincent, I will write to hera 
etter‘ etting forth——’’ 
“You will do nothing of the kind, Friend Hugh, 

letters remain; words are revocable and may be 
Walified or disavowed. I will fully possess Mrs 
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[A DELICATE MISSION. | 


Denton of your discovery, your resolve and the mode 
by which you intend to seek a dissolution of your 
marriage, unless she, by a written consent, shall accept 
@ separation with an adequate allowance. But come, 
half a mile of a somewhat circuitous walk, will take 
us iuto the town without returning by the beach, 
and the way we came.” 

“T am ready—any road but that.” 

The friends descended by a winding path and struck 
into a bridle-road and Vincent Luttrel showing the 
way, they arrived at his lodgings and entered them 
unobserved by any living person, 

Here Luttrel, resigning his bed to his friend, and 
gaily wishiog him pleasant dreams and sweet repose, 
returned to the outer chamber and, throwing him- 
self partially undressed ou a couch, was soon in a deep 
sleep. 

Hogh Denton slept not, and when he closed his 
eyes to court—— 

Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
the bloodless visage of the murdered man glared 
on him with glazed and stony stare, until he 
started and rose, with clammy brow aud freezing 
blood, to assure himself that no such dreadful thing 
was really present, 

He had scarcely fallen into his first perturbed 
slumber when Luttrel stood by his bedside, and 
startled him into consciousness of the real world by 
announcing his readiness to set forth on his mission. 
To take, as he said, his Jast instructfous and creden- 
tials, 

Hugh Denton observed, with some surprise, the 
scrupulous care, indeed elegance, with which Vincent 
Iuttrel had attired himself. His handsome person 
was clothed in a fashionable brown frock, quil- 
ted with silk, with collar and cuffs of velvet 
as was the mode of some twenty years past. 
A white waistcoat of the Young England pattern, 
pale gray trousers, patent leather boots, a round 
beaver hat, and bright blue gloves of peau de chev- 
rette completed his attire. Altogether he looked us 
though he had prepared himself, as a squire of dames, 
to “éscort a bevy of fashionable women to some 


aristocratic morning concert at Hanover Square or 
Her Majesty’s now silent and deserted Italian 
Theatre in the Haymarket, 

“ Derton, old fellow,” said he, ‘ you must really 
brush off some of these dismals. Why, you look like 
the description of that fellow in the play we saw last 
night— 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

8o dull, so dead in look, so woebegone, 

Drew Priam’s curtains in the dead of night 

And told him half his Troy was burned. 

Thou tremblest, and the whiteness in thy 

cheeks 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thine errand. 
Now this won't doat all, I can tell you. There may 
be some talk about Fitz’s disappearance, but I'll put 
a stop to that before it’s time to travel the length of 
two streets. Have you forgotten what the rascal said 
about the scheme to plunder Fitzperkins? I have 
not. The two Broomes are nailed, and all the town 
will soon ring with the Brighton card-sharping, with 
which I will mix up Fitz, and we’ll hand round the 
rumour of the plot for a similar ’robbef¥, which 
might have disgraced this place but for the fortunate 
discovery, etc. Don’t you see that nobody will much 
wonder why Fitz don’t show up ?”’ 

‘** Luttrel, I must really leave these things to you. 
I am unnerved and unfit. I will leave here and hide 
myself for a time——" 

** You'll just do nothing of the kind, my friend. 
You'll get up now ; and though I object to yout com- 
mitting yourself on paper for the amusement of the 
public, and the criticism and ridicule of some Buzfaz 
in the courts in Westminster, I do want a letter, which 
you shall write and I will dictate, empowering me to 
act in your behalf in this negotiation; and satifying 
such setitlementas I shall make with the party, or 
her attorney or friends. I think that will be better 
than a public exposure and re 

** But you have not mentioned my innocent child. 
She has no share in her mother’s guilt,”’ 

“Um—ah ! very well thought of, Hugh.’ I’m glad 
to see you are coming back to the world we live in, 








Most women are troublesome to man age in the mattes 
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of children, especially infants. The worst of them 
must be tetiderly managed igsnch mattors, or off thay 
go, and as instinct’s stronger than reason, Friend 
Hugh, there no arguing the maternal question,” 

** She has never shown any affection for the child,” 

said‘Hugh Denton, in a melancholy tone. 
- * Perhaps not, but that’s ne reason why she may 
not refuse to. part with it. But it’sno useto argue 
about what a woman will, or will not do, in these 
matters. Write me my authority to act, and leave the 
rest to me,” 

Hugh Denton arose : he had no power to resist the 
bidding of the tyrant taskmaster who already com- 
pelled his actions by a higher volition than his own. 

The paper was couched in the following terms : 

** Memorandum dated this 18th day «f June, 18—, 

“J, Hugh Denton, gentleman, of Ilfracombe in the 
county of Devon, having determined, for good en@® 


sufficient reasons, toseparate and live apart, from thia| 


time forward, from Isabel Dente my wife : do, by 
these presents, absglutely a ami appoint my, 
dear friend, Vincent Bisqnire, to con- 
municate to my wife my, tiom ag above, with 
my reasons therefor. And further to mxke such 
arrangements for herliving apart and separatesfrom 
me, apd allowing and securing to her a seperate 
maintenange, to be paid in such wise as he shail 
arrange and sanction. And in all these things i 
authorize my 
though it were myse!f. 
(Signed}. “Hoax Denton.” 

Vincent Lpttrelseented the paperthrough carefully 
reading it half aloud. 

“ Good,”’ ssid he > ‘‘we must leave thatlittle matter 
of the infant til we-ceme to terms, Prie 
degcend to money metters. Then, ifitisas you say, 

bi yno heart inthe woman——” 








» Defer hera very shabby : 
4 do, I can you, im your’ 
i Gare a littie at that, of course, amt’ 
roduce the child, and put it both wags, 
d’yesee? FT ‘on the expense of ed 0 
and narture, and p a little mone on to her. 
come, if she proves complacent and bray 4 ing.” 

The uabanps husband followed bie fri 
chalant outlive of his proposed negotiation: 
listless wonderment, silently acquiescing in 
he proposed. At length 
tire of keeping up the farce of consulting his passive 
client and, looking at his watch, said : 

“Ten o'clock. That’s a reasonable honr to find a 
lady in her curl-papers, especially if her lord and 
master has not been home all night—eh, Hugh? I’ve 
Breakfasted an honr since. [ll send up yours, Try 
a B. and S., I bave them good here.’’ 

A tumbler, a labelled finsk of cognac and an egg- 
shaped “ Rawling’s ’’ were produced froma sideboard 
cellaret, and the uvcorking and commingling artisti- 
cally performed. 

Hugh Denton did not refuse, His arid throat 
seemed to drink in the sparkling stream as the 
parched desert would suck up the refreshing shower. 

“ Another?” asked Lattrel, and, without waiting 
for an answer, again the gushing crystals were poured 
into the glass. 

Viueent Luttrel carefully drew on his gloves, picked 
up gold-mountedand silk-tasseled ebony stick from 
@ side table, gaye.a glance in the chimney-glass and 
turned « sable side curl on, hi~ forefinger, aud, with 
that sinister amileat the dejected Hugh whieh se 
often and so pnaaoone teria affected him, bade him 
good-bye and asked im, to. wish. him success in his 
= Tine oes | * the, good 
= ac ‘eo Amen!’’ the, g wish stuek ia 
Hugh Deaton’s throat, 


ee 


CHAPTER, IV. 

Mas. Isang. Dew rox.sat ivan elegant bondir; it 
was curtained with lace, lined. with @ tender glazed 
pink, which reflected a veritablecouleur de rose on 
every object around ; the atherwise,somewhat pale 

of the display herself, igcluded. Pink silk 
covered the ottomans, and. chairs, pink and silver 
bordered the oval glasses, and a pink trimuned cot, 
sonteining. 4 pretty pipk-cheeked little child ina 
ap with peach bloom sibbons,.stood in one corner of 
the room, bearing witneas to the taste as well as the 
maternal cares of Mrs. Isabel Denton. 

At the side of, the cot sats iemale attendant, ber 
“companion” Mrs. Denton called her. An.exceed- 
ingly plain, somewhat cadaverous, sedate-looking 
young person, in the plainest of black bom basines, 
with ber hair put bagk.over her ears in 4 plain band, 
for Mrs. Denton allowed no prettyfemales, vor pretty 
dresses for that matter, to attract or.distract the 
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} Cupid, ar yee Sarr? pulling a butterfly 
basunder above the dial: 


dear friend Vincent Luttrel te act ap: 


he has thus jusnlted ina, I the 
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mustit painme, then, to findthat I am tie bearer 
ofamessage whieh mux. for ever make my voigg 
hateful and my presence detested in ope upon whom 
se maghj loveliness, so much heart, such esprit, hays 


attention of her visitors from bef owe trangcendent 
charms. and exquisite taste in the.teilet. «twas 
the place of dependents to serve as foils to set off the 
splendenr, and charms of thein mistresses ame i 
atperiors. bee. tiudppreciated and misunderstood. Mrs. Denton 

It was clear that on this especial morning Mrs. | do not despise me for everas'the bearer of Amessage 
Denton’s temper was not of the sweetest end most} which I now wich I had never, in @ moment of 
tranquil, compliance and under a mistaken notion of friendgbip 

She had already written three three-cornered notes | pledged myself to deliver.” t 4 
on pink paper to “ dearest friends,” all Mrs. Denton’s “You terrify me, my dear sir; what dreadful 
acquaintances were “friends’’ in the superlative | tidings can come by so agreeable 2 messenger?” And 
degree, each with an emblem of fidelity on its seal, | the coquette looked kindly at Vincent Luttrel. 
and she had spoiled about seven other -sheets in “I must acquit myself of my hateful respon-ibility, 
attempting to write a fourth, when she exclaimed, | thongh my words lose your favour for ever.” 
looking at the gilded pendule which swung a golden «Pray do not keep me in suspense. I have courage 
sunflower from side to side between a Psyche and a| to hear the worst.” 

‘“‘Im- brief, then, -metuated by I know not what 
jeslousy, your hnsband@has quitted you for ever,” 
‘vMearly eleven, as Lam alive! Warren, juststep | “Mrs. Denton smiled. 
up to your master's room 4nd seo if he is.atireing, }) ‘f That is, untit T Mise allithe thines he tried 
He was in and went out again just as [I camehomen} ti ay, ball and opera, 
from the theatre, hut 1 know he waenot ath 4% ~: double dummy 
at three, for [looked imhis dressing-room and he bad | wit b ' C d atbali-past ten; and 
not returned, I wonder what right be has to cengeve:|them. he’ll come » ET gsk: tei, Really, Mr. 
my hougs,” i |. some menhaveatrange notions of a husband’s 

seumed such an 
ONtOU pRured ag 


‘Phe Imdy sgemed, eg hor attendant left the ro 
le would excite 

















ta shang entirely, Ske rose with a flush of anger 


. cannot be thet. Tite has played on my 
Yetwwhy, if-accident prevented tia keep~ 
Right's appoigtipert, has not this morning 
 @xp ion? Lf so, and 
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Hugh, and} 


"said Hagh Denton despondently. }aet 
! #0 Mra, Jones tells 


tf be ia not gona, & 
| 
i's mon. | pi 


uttrel seemed setually to 


faye hear ness, the awia} 
jad almost saéd suicidal hypo- 
“my frieedyyour husband, is 
y eo most solemn 







of Devton—it will take little to-do that —and leave nie 


bment in ® hands. | shoyldi be fs me 


g write t® ltim, and am glad noheof my.| manner, that of your misconduct with 

@atisfici me” Well, Warren, hae the truant} Captain Fi that ili “shall act upon his 

7? : : lawyer's ad ‘the steps he will take in the 
“Neaumy lady. the honse, of S 





Stee 
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from bis master req 
a, t ! left the 






dof a message De poof herimmocence, so-far as her marriage 
¥. vow wasconcerned, Mrs. Denton beeame very natural 
2) and very vehement m her injigrationyand her in- 
( against the lrushand sie iad so unendyrably 
were 

« 





Bumeasured as if she had always 
With irreproachable propriety 
i wasamused at ler obliqnuy of 


vision in her own faults, and her hynx.ered 
vigilance in those of herhusband. it was 
not, however, t Luttrel’s design to effect a re- 


conciliation, but the very.opposite. Accordingly he 
aggravated the slights-and as he calle it neglect witn 
which Hugh Denton bad treated his “ charming, 
his virtuous, his ill-used wife,’’as the scoundrel had 
the audacity to call Mrs. Denton to her face, Bus 
=“ You must find out where Stevens is goueto. Are | then, he urged, of what avail were her ciiarms, 
you sure he did not mention any address ?”’ her virtues, and her innocence to convince a mao 
“ Quite sure, my lady; Leaw, him talking toa who, although his friend, he must declare was mad 
gentleman in the street. ‘The handsome gentleman | with jealousy, dangerous from the violence of his 
who lives down by the Assembly rooms.” iNugiong, and) really fimpossiijle fo Live) with) unless 
At this moment there was a rattlilig suecession of | séme méthod could hit upon to ¢alm his rage ani 
raps at the hall-door, followed as a compliance with | satisfy his unreasoning and unjust suspicions? 
the request to visitors to “* knock and ring” by a Mrs. Denton became really alarmed, Her artificial 
peal on the special bell in the hall. : manner.desented her and stie became a. weak, silly ani 
Mrs. Jones‘tooked from the window. coutiding woman ; yes, confiding in the arch impostor 
* The very gentleman that was talking-to Stevens, | who. coloured. overihia consummaté\ vidans with the 
I do declare !”’ pretence of friend<hip to her husband, and hyp- 
A servant entered'with a silver tray, bearing acard | critical commiseratiow forwhat he call-d her heart- 
whereon was engraved “Mr, Vincent Luttrel,’” with | breaking and yudeseryed, wror Mrs. Dentoo 
a request from the owner for an interview. wept bitter tears, but they were ‘hardly those of 
In an instant there was auother change in the } repentanca;they were certainly net accompanied br 
female character. any resolves of reform: They were ratiier tears of 
A gratified smile stole over Mrs. Denton’s features | anger at the wrongfal suspicions whish her oan con- 
as she read the card and graciously returned for | duct had had sq much share in producing, ayd, 
answer : the escape from her power gndmfluence of « mao 
“Say that Mrs, Denton will have much pleasure | whoa she tind’ not conceived capatile of oppasting har 
in complying with Mr.'Lattrel’s request. Show the | tyranny, still less of breaking her ‘chains, Mt the 
gentleman intothe breakifast-parlour. Here, Warren, | subsidence of one of'her paroxysms, in which, sive hat 
take out-these papillotes instantly ;” and she seated | implored’ Viueent to advise ier, aid’ ra sastiin her 
herseif in.a chair before a cheval glass, iti’ thie dreadful trial, the ‘artigl ‘hetrayer E> 
**(Dhere, thas with do, | williarrange the-rest, Rue, | duced the letter which he bad procured irom het 
fetch my new robe—the négligé that Madame arson | husband. wi! . 
sent down last week from London.’ I-will'weara | ‘My dear Mrs. Denton,’"said he, ina soothing tony 
cap, Warren, my blonde with the cerise ruches.” “TI eutreas you todry your tears. Have Lyour oy 
Dbus, with running fire of directions, exclama- | fidence, my dear lady ?—for without ‘that “I spoyid 
tions. and objargatione, peor Warren whs liaif-dis- | indeed tremble to propose the course fiat just my 
tracted, until, attheend-of ten winutes, Mrs: Denton; | suggested itself to extricate you from his dread 
being fully dressed, which, by » Hibernian 'figere-6? | position, Read this-Beayen ‘knbws that iy my 
epecoh, she called, en deshabille, and, having posed | crudé inexperience of such domesti¢ misery as I ny 
herself beside the infant’s cot, under a half-drawn | reatine, by witnessing it, [asked ‘this anthorizy of 
lace curtain, Mr. Vineent Lutrrs! wae ushered in. yourhusband. He shalt not expose ilimself, his fo fy 
“Ob, Mr. Luttrel, pardon my agitation—F | fis jealousy in the public courts of the © aut y, 
should have denied myself had I not knewn you | where a misjudging and ungeyerous world wexer 
were my ausband’s friend. Formercy’s sake, tell me, | acqnits even the most innocent whise mwurs oe 
doyou bring tidings of Denton?) He was never been | ottce made common and dégradéd by «apusure. Revs 
home all night. E am wearied, worm out wit | this!" and he handed her the paper. 
watching. You will pardon my déshabille,’”’ Mrs. Denton rea the paper carefully. She did nyt 
Vincent Luttrel knew the woman as well as she | clexriy comprelrend its: meauing: 
knew herself, He glanced at her point device twilet, “Am I to understand from this my husband le- 
and, adopting her own deception. replied: clines to gee me—to Speak with me?” 
“It is indeed kind—nay, friendly—my dear Mrs, “Bven so. He is acting unter legal advice, af 


me, Not home all 
‘hig ie insufferable.” 
“Phebumble Warrenebeit on her d, and ‘Mrs. 
lonesappeared. Si@eonfirmed the feet of the des 
mre of Stevens, She valet, witli his. master’s 


writing-d dvagains-ease, and sundry 
ereateras, in f : 


Wag a pointupon which Mrs. Jones had no 
information, and could therefore furnish none. 








Denton, to receive me. thus, suns cérémonie. ‘How | ,east sol understand. His lawyers say that if be 
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holds any communication with you that may be given 
evidence of as a condoning, and defeat the object 
which now seems to haye sole possession of his.mind 
—a divorce from yourself,” 

‘But how will the power which this confers. on 
you avail me ip restoring my husband, my good 
pame P”” 

“ Nothing ig, plainer, to my. present, thinking,” 
replied Luttrel. ‘“‘Fitzgerald--l spppose you have 
heard of the sad affair——’”’ 

Mrs. Denton started. Vincent Luttrel affected not 
to notice her emotion. 

“ Well, Fitzgerald—I have always had some sus- 
picion of that man—has been discovered to be con- 
federated with a gang of card-sbarpers, gamblers, 
and disrepntable persons, who have been lately 
engaged in plundering gentlemen of property who 
have a prapensity for heavy play of large sums of 
money, by means of, false dice; cards, and other 
devices.” 

“ Are you sure of. thia?’’ 

“Perfectly. There, ig no possibility of doubting 
it, A recent robbery of this nature has been 
discovered to have, been committed at Brighton, two 
of these men, notorioug, prizefighters, were taken 
yesterday in this town by London officers of justice, 
who had also a warrant for the apprehension of the 
person who called himself Captain Fitzgerald. You 
look pale, my dear lady! I am wearying you-—”’ 

“No, no; it was a sudden spasm. Pray go on.” 

“| do not know there ie much more to tell. 
Fitzgerald got warning of his danger and décamped, 
which was fortunate for him’ in a double degree, for 
your husband had determined upon’ seeking him out 
and, as he expressed it—pray pardon my repetition 
of the horrid, the abhorreut, the insane and jpjurious 
words—washing out his dishonour in the blood of 
your betrayer!” 

“Oh, pity me, pardon me! I confess my folly, but 
not my guilt. I am innocent, innocent towards my 
husband, innocent in the sight of heaven, guilty only 
by my levity and vanity, my love of admiratiou and 
my weakness.” 

“For once, and for a few moments, sorrow and 
contrition had madeé the coquette sincere aud natural, 
But. her nature soon reasserted its sw: y. 

“T fear, my dear lady, vou do uur realise your 
position. Your husband has sworn, and. he is a 
man who does not lightly break his word, never to 
live under the same roof, and never again.to hold 
converse with you, Timé alone, and a conviction 
of the baselessness of his snspicions, can absolve 
him from that oath, If my poor prayers and exhor- 
tations, if my influence, if my friendship, can hasten 
that consummation, they shall be at your and his 
service by night and by day. You see my power to 
act in that letter under his hand, You shall retire for 
& while to some pleasant place. We will consult 
mpon that, at leisure, and‘meanwhile'a liberal allow- 
ance, one that shall amply supply every want, shall 
be legally settled upon you.” 

Mrs. Denton placed ber hand upon the place the 
heart is supposed to be im ordivery persons. She was 
tertainly disinclined’ to face society in Torquay, 
where her escapade with Captain Fitzgerald would 
certainly be the subject of a dozen disparaging 
versions. No, she must. retire for awbile inte com- 
parative notabsolute privacy, however distasteful 

h en existence might be te one whole life was in 
opinion or envy of every other people. Vincent 
Lattrel read her thouguts. 

“ Yes, a.temporary. retirement in some tranquil 
spot would be desirable. Perhaps a change of name 
wonld be judicious. It would prevent, when this 
cloud has passed away, any reminiscences of scandal 
among, idlers.and gossips. Meantime I shali:be able 
fo collegt such a mars af direct evidence and 
circumstances in disproofof the slander under which 
you are euffering, possibly from the lips .of thas 
scoundrel Fitzgerald himself, as. shall overwhelm 
oxy the incredplous with conviction of, what I never 
douvted, your innocence. My deardady, be comforted 
end all will yet be well.’”’ 

A quaint.ald writersays :  Inall the armoury of 
the fiend there is. no more dangerous weapon than a 
§weet voice. Andsuch did our first mother find in 
the serpent, which with.glozing tongue of flatterie did 
work her and the world’s destruction.” Such « 
Yoice, such a tongue had Vineent Luttrel. Mrs, Denton 
ae not resiet, it either.im argument, flattery or 

vice. 

“I am.at your disposal,” said she at length. ‘ My 
Weak distracted brain unfits me. Ob, Mr, Luttrell, 
What do I owe to your disinterested kindness ; how- 
ever can I repay.such devoted service to one who is 

ost. stranger to you, with no claime but her help~ 
lesaness.and her folly. Where, where shall I hide 
Myself from the derisionof the world, and its con- 
fempt? To you, my dear sir, I leave the choice of 
my temporary abode, and the provision for my 
Moderate wants.” 


| have life, 














““My dear Mrs. Denton,” said Luttrel, as. though | 
he were thinking aloud, rather than addressing Ler; 
‘* how dreadful that so much feeling, such amiable 
good sense, should have been naderstood and under- 
valued by the man who was bound to develope and 
nurture by kindness, attention, and affection, the 
gifts of mind which youadd to the charms of your 
irresistible beauty.” 

Then. checking himself, he added: ‘tBat what 
Iam saying... Pardon me, my dear lady. Yourre. 
tirement shall be ‘short, if’ my devotion and your 
vindication and restoration tothe society you adorn, 
can shorten the period. I will return to my friend, my 
deceived, my misjudging friend. I will tell him how 
he has erred, how wrongfully he has received the 
innocent freedoms of a young and thoughtless wife, 
thoughtless no longer, though still in the youth of 
her fond affections. There is, however, one point ou 
which my heart. has failed me. Your husband 
chargett meto demand in his name the surrender to 
him of your infant Isabel. I promised him, I repent 
my rash pledge, to propose it, buttold him, I did not 
then know you as I know you now, that I feared this 
would not succeed, . He said | might urge the heavy 
expense of properly, bringing up and educating a.girl 
suitably to her future condition in life, cauple with 
an offer of p yet larger,sum_of money asalimony, in 
the event of your consent, 

‘Which 1 never :wili,do, Luttrel+-no, not while I 
I. shonld. despise: myself, you) would! 
despise.me, did I consent.to chaffier and, bargain for 
the sale of my ‘child. Tell, him Z:will. algo keep 
our Isabel, until he, comvincedof;his. erronand ithe 
injustice. be, has done :mg;.:shall:again..deserve: the 
name. of husband which be has so evuelly cast 
away.” 

“1 will not fail:to tell him, my°deardady); “would 
that I could tell him with that voice and those tones 
whieh would move a heart more.obdurate than mine 
to ‘penitence and pity. I go; and to-morrow, 
when the calm reflectian of to-night has enabled me 
to decide more deliberately on the beést course of 
action ‘to’ "be pursued) I-wil again wait upon you. 
Meantime; I pray your pardon, and again, as ‘Fat 
first besought you do not confound the messenger, 
even in your thoughts, with the unwelcome and 
painful duty he has nuwillingly discharged.” 

Vixicent Luttrel kissed’ the hand of the weeping 
woman with’ well feigned respect, and on departing 
made his way to the desponding and despairing 
husband, : 

To him he narrated) an entirely different tale, 
Except that he announced her acceptan¢ge of the 
allowance—which he at onge fixed at.seven hundred 
and fifty pounds a year—he declared that, on all osher 
points she was indignantly. impracticable. . Tust she 
defied bim. to produce,a shadow, of;eyidence (there 
was certainly none), of. her misconduct, with, Pisa: 
gerald, whom. she declared.she would search out and 
produee in court.in her defenee—Hugh Denton shud- 
dered af the very name, That she abaulusely and 
indignantly refused to part, with the. custady-of, her 
child; and last, that she intended: to seek a refuge 
with her family io Scotland, when she would call on 
her brothers,to avenge her slandered fame. 

Yineent Luttnel cencluded by “the most unkindest 
eut of all,’’ declaring that he himself had been so 
shaken ip his previous belief of Mrs. Denton’s guilt, 
that though he would not now go back and heave his 
dear friend in his dire extremity, he felt convinced 
that no jury. or court could fiod Mrs: Denton guilty, 
and—but this no other man should hear from him— 
he believed npom his soul that Isabel’ Denton was 
an innocent and slandered woman, 

“And:1 have murdered him !"’ said: Hugh Denton, 
ajakiug on his knees and hiding his face, as was hig 
wont when overcome by the revulsion of his feel- 
ings. 

SY es,” repeated Vincent Luttrel, in a tone of 
mockery, “and you have murdered him !’" 


(To be continued.) 
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Execrtow Brrpery.—Although the repart. of the 
Boston Election Commission had not been laid 
officially before the AttorneyeGenaral, some questions 
were askedin the House of Commons a few days:ago 
with respect to the operation of law upon the rights 
and liabilities of Razrene scheduled..as guilty, of 
bribery by the Commissioners. In reply, to. one 
question, the. Attorney-General said that if he found 
sufficient evidence of the guilt of these perspna aan be 
procured, be should deem. it his. duty to call the 
attention of the Government to the matter, andadvise 
that a prosecution should be ingtituted. In weply 
to another question, he expressed his opinion that 
the persons scheduled as guilty of bribery were uot 
exempted from all penalties and digqualifications, in- 
eurred by auy act of bribery ‘through the operation 
(81 and 32 Vie. o, 125; 6: 45). 

Digcovery oF SkevEeTons.—Fifty-one skeletons 








have recently been discovered. vithin, the old Battle 


| Ditches of Saffron Walden, The subsoil.is chalk, and 


the majority are interred barely. foot in that stratum. 
The grave of one was deeper and more perfect than 
the rest, and as a necklace of glass and silver beads, 
with three metal ornaments, and a large knife or 
dagger, were found in it, it is supposed by some to 
have beeu that ofa-Saxonchief, With two exceptions 
they were buried with their heads to the west. There 
are also evidences’ of a battle, some of the bones 
being broken, and one having had a piece cut from 
the right side of his skull. The remains are in 
very good state of preservation. There are evidences 
also, of earth-dwellings, some about 7 ft. in diameter, 
and-portions of the vessel used for:cooking are to be 
seen, 





A QUAKER STORY. 


THERE weretwo..Quaker brothers living in this 
city, whose names | forbear.to mention, One of 
them, rather soft in the head, was applied to for 
goods by an, honest, gentleman, who paid nobody, 
but whose roguery wes. wauknown to the Quaker. 
While the goods were being packed up, the other 
brother came inand.asked, to whom he had made so 
large a sale. 

He replied, giving the name of the purchaser, 

** Why, brother,” gaid.he, ‘‘art.thou mad? . The 
man is a great rogue, from county,.and, will 
never pay thee: He never pays:anybody.” 
any What. shall I do—what shall,I do?” exclaimed 

e ot . 

4 wot says the wideawake brother, “ I will try 
to extricate, thee.”’ 

And he went to the purchaser. 

* Friend R——,”’ said. he, ‘ T;qnderstand thee. has 
been making, purchase of my. brother. He isa 
poor, narrow-minded creature, and will tease thee 
to death for the money before it is half. dye. Gi 
up the puxchase, I have alarge and goodjatack of 
goods and tan supply, thee on much better.terms 
than my brother.”’ 

The sharper, forgetting the old fable of the,“ Deg 
and the Shadow,’’ went back. tothe jabber, and 
made an apology for declining the purchase, 

“T find,” said he, “on inquiry, that [can do 
better.” 

He then started for the shop to which he had 
been. so kindly, invited, and began, to.lay off, some 
goods. 

“Friend R——,” said the merchant, ‘‘ let; me first 
know who is thy indorser, that. I may consider 
whether or no I will aceept, him,” 

“ Indorser!’indorser!” exclaimed the other, who 
began to smell a rat, and to suspect that, with all 
his craft, he had been outwitted. by.a plain Quaker. 
“You said nothing about an indorser when yon 
offered me the goods.”’ 

“Why, man, does thee think Lam such an idiot 
as to give thea my goods without,a. good indoprser ? 
Nd, no; that will never do. Give me a good:in- 
dorser, and thee may haye as many. goods ag thee 
please.” 

The wonld-be “ biter’’ felt that he was, bib, and 
waiked away without a farther word. of remon- 
strance. 








A Patntixa,by Rembrandt, signed by him, dated 
1658, and known as “ Le Doreur,’? was lately put up 
for sale in Paris, and after several biddings was pur- 
chased by Mr. Wilson, a well-kuowa English co:lec- 
tor of paintings, for 4,070. It was originally in the 
collection of the late Duke:de Morny, who had bought 
it for 8002, and on the sale of his effects waa par. 
chased by the Ohevalier de Lissengen, of Vienna, 
for 2,Q00L 

We. have to announce the death of Mr. Sanmel 
Redgrave, which oeeurred on the 20th ult. “"Dhis 
gentleman, afterlong holding a réspousible office in 
the Home Office, where he, among other labours, 
compiled.an-elaborate work of great public value, 
devoted the leisure of his age to fhe preparation of 
several excellent volumes. Among them was the full 
catalogue of miniatures exhibited at South Kensing- 
ton in 1865,;—an exhibition in preparing whieh be 
took the chief part. 

SrrenetH or GuUNPOWDER.—In the. conrse of 
some experiments made by the permanent Austrian 
Committee it is noted that the Austrian prismatic 
powder has a smaller kernel and a,lesger density than 
that ordinarily employed in Prussia for, a six-inch 
cannon, and the result of the experiments made with 
this powder shows that the maximum pressare ex- 
érted by it upon the common ball amounts. to 2,420 
atmospheres, being about 200 atmospheres, or 3,000 
penace to the square.inch, greater than the pressure 

eveloped by the Prussian prismatic powder. 

HorsB CLEANING BY MacHINERY.—The object of 
the new apparatus is to supersede the present mode 
of grooming by a_revolving, brush,ofsbriatles worked 
on much the same principle as that employed ia 
hair-dressing by machinery, with the exception that 
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the rotary motion can be reversed by means of a 
spherical handle, which can be put any angle, ‘lhe 
machine is simple and portable, being no bigger than 
an ordinary grindstone, and can be driven by hand 
of steam. The currycomb aud wisp are entirely 
dispensed with. 





IN A BOX 


Taat beautiful and fascinating young creature 
Adeline Var Ness had disappeared from home. She 
had vanished very mysteriously and not only her 
family but the city authorities were searching for 
her. 

I myself had aided them to the best of my ability 
and not without a personal interest in the matter, 
for I had been a warm admirer of hers, I had 
indeed desired to marry her and had rot been quite 
sure that she would refuse me. 

Although I was not so certain that she would 
accept me that I had quite ventured to come to the 
point. 

Now she was gone and there was every reason 
to believe that she had met with some terrible 
fate 


Privately I suspected Jones of being at the bottom | | 


of the mystery. 

He had been furiously jealous of me I knew and 
shaken “his fist at me and told me I should see 
that he would not “submit to this sort of thing,” 
one evening. 

This sort of thing was being cutout with Adeline, 
as I knew. 

But one dees not like to make a grave accusation 
on the strength of suspicion ; and though something 
seemed to whisper, Jones, Jones, Jones tome I said 
nothing about it. 

I went home to my boarding-house after having 
a long aud heart-reading interview with the dis- 
tracted parents of Adeline, in a very anxious state 
of mind. 

Adeline’s mamma had spoken to me as to one 
who might perhaps have been her son-in-law. Her 
papa had shaken me by the hand and said : 

‘Wiggins! what should we have done without 

‘ou ?” 
I had been flying wildly about the city all day 
and had been interviewed by four reporte,rs and [ 
felt as though I really had uot known how far things 
had gone between myself and Adeline, as though | 
had Conk her engaged lover in reality. 

As I opened the door with my latch-key some one 
bounced ont of the back parlour, which was used 
asa dining-room and, I saw that it was Mrs. Smith, 
my landlady. : 

** Oh, I’m very glad you’ve come, Mr. Wiggins,” 
said she. “There's a box for you. It’s in the 
kitchen, and the sooner you attend to it the 
better.” 

“Let Nora bring it upstairs to my room,” said I, 


wearily. 

It’s too large for Nora or any one else to bring,” 
said Mrs. Smith, “and indeed it’s not the sort of 
box you'd like in your bedroom. It’s as big as a 
coffin, Mr. Wiggins.” 

As she uttered this hideous description I 
shuddered all over. 

** What is it? Where did it come from ?” [ asked. 

“It's a box directed to Mr. Wiggins at this 
house,” said Mrs. Smith. “ And, Mr. Wiggins, ex- 
cuse me for mentioning it, but the way it smells is 
dreadful.” 4. 

Again I shuddered as I followed Mrs. Smith down- 
stairs and, entering the laundry, saw in the middle 
of the floor a lorg, etraight box of common deal, 
marked with my name in red paint. 

Long nails fastened the cover down, and as I ap- 
proached I perceived a terrible odour, 

* Gracious heavens, Mrs. Smiti!’’ I said. “You 
are right. It does look like a coffin !’’ 

“What I’ve been saying all day,’”’ said Nora. 

“ Lord between us and hara; !’’ cried the cook. 

“ Bring me the hatchet,” said I. “I'll openitat 
nore handed me the 

ora handed me the hatchet and I pried 
of the boards which formed the ay It pa mb 
with # crack and a long spliuter down the side and 
dropped upon the floor, and then the hatchet 
dropped from my hand, for I saw within something 
white and ghastly wrapped in blood-stained sheet 
or shroud. 

“ One of those murdered people that the i 
boxes,” cried Mrs. Smith Brom v omeen 

** Oh, oft; oh!’’ serearned the cook. 

Nora fainted ;' I staggered to a chair; the other 
boarders rushed en masse downstairs into the kit- 
ehen, and all came simultaneously to the same 
opinion. 

Ha mae — screams —_ ae and wild ejacu- 
i0ns, and some one brought : 

a ght me a glass of water. 


‘Tam ashamed to show such weakness,’ I said, 
“bat this is really very terrible to me—a young 
lady in whom I—I felt an uncommon interest has 
mysteriously disappeared ; I—I greatly fear—— 

“ Of course it’s her body, poor dear,” cried Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Send for a doctor! Call the police! Oh! who 
do you suppose didit, Mr. Wiggins ?” 

I Had it’on my lips to say “Jones,” but I re- 
frained. I felt as sure that Adeline’s. murdered 
form lay within the box as if I had seen it already, 
and I was really too ill to go fur any one or do any- 
thing. However, the energetic boarder, Bloggs, 
was already off to the nearest station with the 
news that a murdered woman had been sent in a box 
to Mr. Wiggins, at Mrs. Smith's, and while giving 
the account Adeline’s distracted father had entered 
the station-honse to inquire if there had been any 
news, and he returned with the policeman. 

A crowd of curious citizens had assembled abont 
the door—all the ladies were in hysterics. 

The dear old gentleman grasped my hand and 
burst into tears and told me that he needed to see 
no more, and the servants of the law went solemnly 
to work to remove the rest of the cover. 

«She's cut up in pieces,’’ said one of them, 

“The ladies had better retire.” : 

Those who remained in the room fled with 
shrieks. 

The two policeman lifted the package in the 
cloth from the box and laid it on the floor. 

The awful moment had come. I staggered for- 
ward and saw two hind-quarters of venison! 

It had evidently been some time on the road and 
was less fresh than it might have been, and there, 
on the floor, lay a little note which had fallen from 
the box as it was opened. 

Im a few minutes I was able to open and read it. 

It was froma friend who was enjoying the wild 
sports of the West, and who had promised me the 
first buck he shot, though I had forgotten all- about 
it, and who, in fulfilling his promise, had d all 
this excitement. 

As for Adaline, we heard of her next week. She 
had gone off to marry Jones, who sent an apology 
and word that they were coming home at once. 

They did, and since that day Jones has done 
nothing but sit at the paternal fireside and smoke 
cigars, and though he has not to my knowledge 
murdered any one I feel quite sure that. he is ca- 
pable of doing so. M. K. D. 








BEAUTY. 


How often we hear men in the pursuit of partners 
for life, inquire for a beautiful woman; and yet 
how brief the existence of what they seek, and how 
unproductive of happiness is its possession ! 

We know full well the satisfaction that sleeps 
beneath the snow-white lids of a beautiful eye; in 
the haughty curl of an exquisite lip ; in the blush 
of a rose that leaps into a budding cheek; in the 
fine turn of a swan-like neck, the gentle motions 
of a symmetrical form, or in the shadowy redun- 
dance of dark and beautiful flowing tresses. The 
hearts of the young and passionate leap gladly, and 
they are filled with wild impulses, whilst gazing 
upon these things—but when the soul is scrutinized, 
and found unblessed by elevated thought and 
generous imaginings, when the intellect is uncul- 
tured and the imagination cold, the siumber of for- 
getfulness will soon fall upon the dream of beauty, 
and the flame of affection be quenched in apathy or 
disgust, 

With men of genius, strong feelings and powerful 
passions are ever associated, and if beauty is unmin- 
gled with the qualities of wild thought and affec- 
tions; if delicacy. and virtue are not admirably 
blended with mental attraction, the light of love 
will soon be extinguished and the general impulse 
of the bosom chilled by apathy and contempt. Men 
of intellect may yield a momentary homage to a 
beautiful woman, dispossessed of other fascinations ; 
even @ village urchin will chase the gilded wing of 
a butterfly, but im both cases the external splendour 
pallg upon the senses, and something of an innate 
character is sought for, to sustain the regard which 
beanty excited. 

Nothing is so flattering to the feelings of a man 
as théexbaustless and quenchless regard of a sensi- 
ble female, and no incense so rich can be offered 
upon the shrine of a woman’s ambition as the 
avowed and enthusiastic affection of a man of genius. 
Beauty! thou art a mean and unmeaning toy, when 
contrasted with depth of feeling and power of mind, 
and she ‘who would aggrandize’ to herself cunse- 
quence from the little ambition of personal beauty 
is too imbecile in her aspirations to merit the atten- 
tion of an elevated thinker. 





Tuzy Don’t ConstpER.—-How strange a thing it 
is that some men will engage in a business for which 
their nature wholly unfitsthem ! An unaccommodating 
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indifferent to make himself agreeable to customers 
should never turn shopkeeper. Yet how many do it! 
That kind of man, too, should never become the land. 
iord of a tavern or hotel. Yet how many do it! They 
Inevitably meet with no success in business becange 
more urbane, obliging and pleasing dealers absorb 
theircustom ; but still theerror is repeated , and 
people rush into a business. now, because it “ pays,” 
just a3 they used to do, and without pausiny to con- 
sider whether their manners, habits, address, etc, 
are adapted to invite prosperity, or render it next to 
impossible. 





WOMAN’S WORK. 


“ Woman’s work, where is it, pray ?”’ 
Ah! ’tis very hard to say, 
In this free, enlightened day! 
Where she may not labour. 
“ Home’s the rightful place,” says one; 
But, suppose that, duty done, 
She, who toils till set of sun, 
Hath no home, my neighbour? 


Or suppose in yon home-nest 

Every comfort, every rest 

Comes by her own labour biest, 
In:some round of duty. 

Though she earn with fiugers slight 

Means to make that home more bright, 

Shall we deem less fair aud white 
Woman's robe of beauty ? 


Woman’s work is everywhere 
By the bed of pain and care, 
In the cabin scant and bare, 
In the princely dwelling! 
Where the little children play ; 
Where the feebie “ old folks” stay, 
Where the homeless waaderers stray, 
Sin and sorrow quelling. 


Woman often finds her place, 
Filling it with modest grace— 
In the factory, at the case, 
As her taste may lead her. 
“ Woman's work is never done.” 
Cry the weary, “ when b-gun 2?” 
Ah! because beneath the sun 


Many, mauy heed her! M, A. K 








Tue Go-BETWEEN:—There is, perhaps, not a more 
odious character in the world than that of a go-bée- 
tween—by which we mean one who carries to the 
ears of one neighbour every iojurious observation 
that happens to drop from another. Sach a person 
is the slanderer’s herald, aud is altogether more 
odious than the slanderer himself. By his vile off- 
ciousness be makes that poison effective which else 
were inert ; for three-fourths of the slanders in the 
world would never iujure their object, except by 
the malice of go-betweens, who, under the mask 
of double friendship, act the part of double traitors. 

Don’t be a grumb er, Some people contrive to 
get hold of the prickly side of everything, to run 
agaiast all tlie snarp corners, aud find out all dis- 
agreeable thiugs. Half the strength spent in growl- 
ing would often set things right. You may as well 
make up your mind, to begin with, that nobody ever 
found the world quite as he would like it; but you 
are totake your share of the trouble and bear it 
bravely. You will be very sure to have burdens laid 
upon you that belong to other people, unless you are 
a sbirk:yourself; but don’t grumble. If the work 
needs doing, and you can do it, never inind about the 
other boy, who ought to have done it and didii’s, 
Those workers who fill ap the gaps aud smooth away 
the rough spots, and finish up the job that others 
leave undoue—they are the. true peacemakers, and 
worth a whole regiment of growlers. 

Femate Frienpsiitr3.—Priendship—pure, ever- 
lasting is am attribute of love divine, and should be 
cultivated by us all; but there is a kind of friendship 
whieh is Ofteu atteuded with bad results, which 
should be avoided, especially by young females, and 
that is aftieudship whose only foundatioa is silly 
confidence. We have seen, with regret, young wo~ 
men enter into new alliances of friendship with all 
the warmth and ardour of youth, and repose in some 
new-found friend of an hour all their secrets of senti- 
ments, and appear happy in the act, When we see 
this, we always form our own opinion as to the 
character of such, A mother is the only counsellor 
that a young girl requires in’ regulating ber affeo- 
tions, and by following her advice happiness will be 
the result, Until, then, a friend is tried and proved 
by long years of experience, a young woman should 
never confide in her; for, though she may be a fit 








man, for instance, who is too indolent, too proud or 





associate, she is certainly an un afe couusellor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Guy went out into the streets and took his way 
tistlessly through the crowd, until a sudden thought 
eame and sent the blood tirgling warmly through 
his veins, 

“She was coming to Cologne. She spoke as if it 
were her home. Perhaps I may meet her.” 

And from that moment he was alert and eager, 
carefully scrutinizing every youthful face whether in 
the street or at a house or carriage window. 

Twice his heart bounded as a slender figure and 
waves of raven hair peeping forth from first a hat 
and afterwards a bonnet gave him a hope that it 
was she. 

But when the face was turned it was like a rush- 
light before the sun, a daub beside a master’s Ma- 
donna, in comparison with the countenance which 
had floated down beside him on the Rhine. 

Choking down the disappointment, he turned into 
another street. 

As he passed St. Peter’s he saw a crowd pouring 
out, and, remembering the famous altar piece by 
BReubens, he went in. 

At the very vestibule stood the Fortune-teller of 
the Rhine! 

She seemed lost either in profound reverie or the 
most absorbed devotion. 

Her hands were clasped, her eyes bent to the pave- 
ment, her }iz2 moved slowly. 

Long locks of inky black hair were wound in 
braids around the really nobly shaped head, and fas- 
tened by a singular ornament, a chain of light steel 
links secured with a small padlock of silver. 

Her head was bent down upon her breast, and she 
did not perceive the approach of Guy. 

He determined to betray no sig of having seen 
her before, and thus discover if she were able to 
identify him. 

He stood silently watching the crowd, until her 
devotion or reverie was ended. 

She raised her head with an sbrupt movement, 
pulled over it the scarict hood which had fallen off 
and took a step forward. 














[THE MAGIC MIRROR. | 


Thus she met the eye of Guy. 

She started, and then with a triumphant smile ad- 
vanced to his side and said, significantly : 

“ Does the young Englishman find the words of 
the sybil false? He has come to the Rhine pro- 
vince, has it been for naught?” 

“ You remember me, I perceive!” answered Guy ; 
“ did you fling behind an evil spell when you left 
that luckless boat ?” 

She shucdered. 

“ The'sybil reads, not controls destiny. She has 
been returning thanks to Heaven for the lives which 
were preserved. 

“And the yonng Englishman, what of his expe- 
rience ?” added she, in a moment, with a searching 
glance into his face. 

“ It was shared by others, and was very frightful,” 
answered Guy, evasively. 

That penetrating eye was still fastened on his, as 
if diving down into his most secret thoughts. 

“Have you told me the whole truth ? was it all 
frightful ?” demanded she, authoritatively. 

He coloured a little, but answered, lightly : 

“ Methinks it is a sybil’s province to answer and 
not propose questions.” 

“The sybil has spoken once, and you scoffed at 
her words, is it generous to refuse to acknowledge 
their correctness now it is proved ?” 

Guy felt the reproach, and replied, hastily : 

“Your prophecy was very vague, how can I know 
when it is fulfilled? ” 

“ You denied that the stars which were to look in 
upon the hitherto unstirred depths of your heart 
could beam from any but blue eyes. Do you assert 
it as boldly still ?” 

She looked keenly and a little anxiously in his 
face. 

Guy sighed impatiently. 

** It does not matter—the black orbs have vanished, 
and duty leads me toward the blue.” 

She burst into a peal of triumphant laughter. 

It almost seemed that what his impulsive speech 
betrayed had relieved her greatly. 

“ Ah, ha ! the fortune-teller is an impostor, is she ? 
Hist, give ne your hand once more.” 

Guy obeyed, heedless of the curious looks of a group 
standing on the other side of the vestibule. 

She poured over it a long time, and then suddenly 
lifting her head said, siguiticantly : 

“ T see, the dark eyes have vanished. You would 
follow them, would you ?” 
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* T should like to see her again, to ask her the 
meaning of her sudden dread of me,” exclaimed 
Guy. 

“One cannot tell what will happen without long 
studying. Perhaps if you come to me to-morrow, I 
can discover a clue to give you satisfaction.” 

“TI will certainly come. Shallit be here?” 

“I will be here as the last sunbeam strikes the 
vane of the steeple, you can follow me then to a place 
secure from listeners.” 

Guy took out a coin, but she waved it back disdain- 
fully, and gathering her cloak around her tall figure 
she went down the steps, and in a moment more dis- 
appeared. 

Guy half questioning the possession of his senses, 
walked down the aisle toward the famous picture. 

But he was in no mood for the enjoyment of any 
kind. 

He was wrestling with a wild, powerful impulse to 
search for the beautiful Undine till he had found her, 
and once finding, to explain, expostulate, persuade, 
until she had put aside that look of mingled terror 
and aversion for his name. 

No farther than this he proposed. 

He tried to pursuade himself thut he asked nothing 

more. . 
Yet a vague disquietude haunted him, as though he 
were growiag recreant to his duty to his father, his 
faith to Edith, in promising to meet the fortune- 
teller again. 

He returned to the hotel fairly miserable, although 
he tried to hide it with an affectation of exuberant 
Spirits. 

Edith was sitting at the window in her walking- 
dress ready for the promised stroll in the square. 

Ralph looked wistfully after them as Guy drew 
her arm within his and led her forth, but made no 
effort to follow them, only seizing half a’ dozen 
cigars he rushed off by himself in desperate melan- 
eholy. 

it had been a lovely day, and the sunset was pre- 
eminently beautiful. 

The gold and rose-flushed violet light streamed 
over the spires and domes of the city with fairy-like 
effect, and the glimpse they caught of the Rhine 
showed them a dimpled bed of translucent gold, 
broadly dashed with crimson. 

Edith was in gayest spirits, for Guy, because in- 
wardly miserable, conscious of waning fealty, was 
outwardly more tender than ever. 

“ Ah, how lovely, how very lovely the earth is, 
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wherev« r we go!” sighed she, in the tranquil fullness 

ol content. 

‘The heavens just now are the most beautiful, my 
Edie. So you have entirely forgotten the horrors of 
the explosion ?” 

“ Oh, yes, itis pastand gone. I shall only remember 
it when [ am again on board a boat. I believe the 
most vivid impressions fade away from me, unless 
their direct influence is continued.” 

“ Do you mean that any great grief or joy would 
be forgotten if its cause no longer jarred: upon you, 
that when the wound isnot of recent dateit will heal 
without leaving a sear ? With some natures you know 
the canker grows corrosive if covered over, and long 
brooding over little griefs gives:tothem. the pang of 
the sharpest afflictions.” 

“ Yes, I think-you catch mppides. Phelieve have 
a rare gift of adapting myself to. eiremmetances. You, 
know when I first came to Mordaunt OM how dreary: 
it seemed to me after my aaany home with Amnt. 
Forrester, yet I soon cam@ to lovepit-dearlyyand be 
as happy a8 abird. I @im@ it alwaysso. What I 
dread with anguish alwageprovesvwery endurable and 
comfortable when it 2 

‘ ltiemevery fortungteytrait; Eem-eure. So then, 
my love, if'any dnforeseen take me 
away from you, it willnot'be lomgbefore-you console 
yourself and are ag happy.as ever.” 

“ Now, Guy, that is. ungenerons ; youknow how 
miserable your death d make me, without my 
telling you,” replied. , her eyes filling with 
tears, 

“‘ Nay, dear little Bdioe, I mss not jesting about so 
solemn 8 thingyas'death. I referredito my engagement 
to yon, 

“ Well, whatof that? Wehavetalked about it 
before. I hayvevaltesdy dee!nred, dearly as 1 ilove 
you, I could conquer the attachment, if it was neees- 
sary,” ans ‘ 

“ You areada little Edieyanswered he, asif 
her last declaration had been something extremely 
flattering. 

“ Guy, what a queer éréature you are! you are 
always puzzling me.” 

“See what a picturesque group is over yonder. 
What a queenly-looking woman—a, very Zenobia, 
with the same sorrowiul, dignified look of. fallen 
greatness.” 

“Oh, Lsee hen; what beantifuk eyes! If.that is 
her daughter with hex, & wigh, she. would tagn. her 
head, for if. she inherits; the maternal. features, she 
must be eharming,” answered. Edith, girliskly. cu- 
rious to get the desired glimpse of the stranger. 

Guy’s cyes were again apow the ground, and, he 
did not hear her words. 

Theigroup movedaway: out,of sight, bat. Guy and 
Hadith still sat upon the rustic bench enjoying the 
tarilight scene. 

But the brilliant colours were rapidly fading into 
@ray, and, recalling bis wandering thoughts, Guy 
rose, 

“ It is time, we returned, dear Edie—Aunt Hester 
will be anxious about you.” 

Jastas Edie was taking, his arm, a tall, figure, 
alesely wrappediin a black coat, brushed sudely by 


“E declorethat ia. the most uacivil action I have 
witnessed since we left. home,” exclaimed Edie, 
gathering up the scarf. which had. heen nearly dis- 
engaged irom her shoulders. “Why, Gny, the rude 
person has dropped something. See, that little case 
at your feet!” 

Guy took it up, carelessly, and- thrust. it. iate his 

et. 

“We will examine it by a better light then this, 
and if it is of any. velue, advertise it with the de- 
sired rebuke for such heedless haste. How quickly 
the shadows fall.” 

They arrived at the, hotel in. the most brilliant 
spirits, evidently quite exhilarated by the watk. 

Supper was juat announced, so it was nearly two 
hours before the little case was again referred to. 

Edie was the first to remember it. 

“Oh, Guy, that. little box we found, where is it? 
Let us look at it now.” 

Guy sent Peter—the trusty servant. who hed ac- 
companied them from England, and who had come 
forwerd by rail to Cologne to secure, their rooms, and 
thus escaped:the horrors, of the explosion as well. as 
secured themost of the baggage from loss-—to find it 
in his overcoat pocket. 

It was a small velvet. cage, 

Guy opened it thoughtlessly, but it was impossible 
tovhide the sndden agitation which overpowered him 
as he beheld a small ivory oval with the beautiful 
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] “ What is it, Guy ? How startled you look !” 
Edith, pressing forward. 
* It is a portrait, evidently,” answered Guy. 
She took it from him withan exclamation of de- 
light. 
“What a beantifnl creature? Oh, do you think any 
one can be quite so lovely 2” 
“Let us see,” cried they all, and the portrait 
passed from hand to hand amidst exclamations of 
delight, 
“ T agree with Edie, that no one is quite so lave) 
— it must be a fancy head,” said Sir Morton, bat 
lip trembled, and a look of secret horror swept over 
his face, every time his glance rested furtively upom 
the picture. 
“Tt is very lovely, but you know blue» eyes ame: 
my favourites,” said Ralph, with a mischievous glamee 
at. Gny’s disconeerted face. 
Poor Guy was dumb. He longed tosnateh ampy 
the precious likeness from their careless Ing and 
rush with it to the security of solitude, that he 
might gaze and gaze to satisfy his fascigated eyes. . 
“Oh, pray don’t advertize it, Guy; keep it gm om 
souvenir of Cologne,” said Edith. 
Sir Morton looked over to the little casey agit onea) 
more passediinto Guy's hand, with a glance af deadly: 
malignity, straeegely mingled with fear—but no one’ 
observed it, 
“ Such a fage.conld.etly belong to a high, heroity 
character ;” observed Mrs.. Owen, “ you knomI pique’ 
myself upon being something of a pprsiaaeaeee it 
it is not an ideal, it belongs to a very noblewoman,” 
Guy went over toher, and laid his hand cavegsingly 
on hers. 
* Why, auntiehew hot your hand is.” 
* Yes, 1 am pather warm, a little fever with the 
Md 


cried 


SUPPOse, 
“ T hope will beable to get away from Cologne 
Paid Sic Maxton, With touch of irritation 


.* Why, father!” exclniined Guy, in consternation, 
** T supposed we were to remain a week at least.” 

“ T thought so at first, but I am heartily sick of 
the place, thoroughlyjdisgusted with it : I fancy too, 
the air does not agree with me. TI hope you have all 
had enough of the Rhine, and that we can go back 
to the: proper route to Naples, after gratifying Guy's 
freak to see. the river in its swollen state, just. at 
th is particular time.” 

No one objected, thongh Guy's spirits sank, Eyen 
Mrs. Owen said, sweetly, : 

* T have.nofear bat l can go; itis only.a cold, you 
know, ond.icam be prudent as possible, and avoid 
exposure.” 

“ Thank you, it will be a great fayour to me,” an- 
sweredSir Morton, with sigh of relief. 

Guy meade.a feeble effort. 

“| ordered a new cloak to replace the one lost. on 
the steamer, it, will not, be finished yntil the day, aftor 
to-morrosy,”” 

* You shouldn't be so particular, about the fit of 
travelling wraps. . Ralphapd. 1 took them already 
made. But it can be sent after us.” 

‘“Lmight wait. myseli, aud follow you as, soon 4s it 
is completed.” 

‘* Nonsense! we want.no separations of the, party ; 
if anybody waits, it must be Peter,” was the testy 
reply. 

Guy said ne more, but was absent the rest. of the 
eveulng, 

lt was not,mueh noticed, because Bdith apd Ralph 
had hunted up a chess-beard, and settled themselyas 
down to an eager coutested game, while Mrs, 
Owen, still shivering, noi withstanding her burning 
hands, ratired.to her. room with Peter's wife to attend 
to her wants; and Sir Morton went out into the cor- 
ridor, aad with his, cigar paced to and fro. 
Vhe nobleman’s forehead was heayy with a black 
eloud of anxiety the moment he was. free fromthe ob- 
servations of his party. 

Hig eye bummed fiercely, apd. now and then he 
paused, and leaning against the ceiling clasped both 
hands over his. head, as if to relieve a heavy pres- 
sure. there. 

“Strange, strange!” muttered he, “I meant to 
avoid Baden ag.I would the Styx, but I never thought 
of danger at, Cologne. What can it mean? Iam 
sure there is mischief afoot, The strange person 
rushing against them, and dropping the hated picture. 
It was done on purpose-—it is meant to do evil work. 
We must getaway. at.quee, I shall have no peace 
till we have left behind aJl traces of this—for me— 
evil haunted, Rhine. I wonder 1 was weak enough 
to heed Guy's entreaties, and venture here at all.” 
He resumed. his restless pacing, only once again 
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| against his bre aning forth. in aw afutly dos. 
| pairing voice ¢ 

{ “Oh, undying remorse, cease, corse your gnawing. 
¢ ! back, back to your moulier- 
ing home ; there is no atonement possible except in 
utter shame for me, and I will not,, I cannot endure 
it.” 

And, as if stung beyond enduyange: by some tor- 
menting thought, he threw)down the half-barned 
cigar and rushed out into the cool night air, 

He came back with a bagzard face, bat: Before 
turning to the little sitting-room seearydite DApart y, 
he sent one of the servantsfor a glasg af brandy, mud 
drank. it-with feverish haste. 

It had the desired effect, the colovm retneneiite his 
face, the great weight ander which, he bad tettered 
seemed lifted, or he had gained strength, to, bem it 
carelessly. 

He returned, therefore, with bravado, 

But no one was there, except Lalply and Bath, 
who were watching each oblaer's 1040 +:9Ri pl Mer msi. 
profound gravity. 

“ Where is Guy ?” domanded' Sin Menton, 

“ Gone to bed ; he,sail som -tivime wheat a, hen- 
Hache, and took himself off, hoagie eae cerd Ili to. 
wait and see how handsemely youl ch: Ate 
‘Miss Edith,” answered Ralph, sail. 


Oh, accusing ghost 


} “ Checkmate, indeed ! look outéer your qnegp, an} 


nd less breath in boasting.” x 

“TH follow his example. Rome mbar, we. 
are to havean early start, Edie, loxe, G@bod might,” 
paid Sir Morton, 


Seana 


CHAPTER V. 


Montow’s expedtiations of loaviaz Cologne tho 
were dashed te the greund by the entrance 
‘intothe room, long belore his languid eyes, 


uly the first half of the 
night, were ready to unclose. 

“ T beg your pardon for disturbing you, Sir Mor- 
ton, but Sarah tells me she is much alarmod abont 
Mrs. Owen, and she wants to know what physician 
you will send for.” 

His lordship checked the imprecation which rose 
to his lips, and Oyly seid, gravely 

“Mrs. Owen ill! Why, she said last night it was 
only a cold. I hope Saraa is mistaken.” 

*- So do I, my lord, for she seems quite frightened 
and. says. hai lady, was,wandering atl vighty, gad 
terribly burnt up with fever.” 

Thoroughly roused now, Sir Morton sprang up and 
dressed hastily. 

A single, glace.at his. relatiye’s glowing cheeks 
and uansturally brilliant eyes confirmed his worst 
fours. 

He turned to consnit the master of the inn and 
obtain, the address of the mast skilful physician, 
The man.of medicine shook his, head with oracn- 
lar gravity a5 soon as he beheld the patient, 

“ A very dangerous although not really contagious 
fever ; hag, she endured ayy upugual fatigue or ex- 
posure 2” 

Sic. Morton, groaned. 

* She was on, that confounded steamer which was 
burnt on the river above Cologne, andwas thorpughly 
drenched, of ceurse.’’ 

“ Very unfortunate for madame. She will need very 
careful nursing, and extreme quiet, She has a very 
delicate constitution, lL judge,” 

Sir Morton, groaned still more heayily, 

“ How long will it be necessary for us to remain 
in this, fright{ui town 2?” 

‘Lhe physician, stared. 

“(Cologne is very healthy and very comfortable as 
a residence. Madame could not haye fallen into 
better quarters.” 

“But, how Jong before sho can be move! ?” 

“Six or seven weeks, calculating upon the most 
favourable circumstances.” 

“ Six or seven centuries!” thundered S‘r Mortoa, 
fairly foaming. with page, 

‘he faithful Sarah looked after him in agtonished 
dismay. 

“ Master hasn’t been himself once since wo came 
here,” muttered she. 

Here Edith made her appearange, and, came hur- 
rying, to her aunt's bed with an anxious face aud 
teariul eyes. 

“ Dear, dear Aunt Hester!” cried she, 

The familiar, affectionate voice seemed to arouse 
the patient from her stupor, 

“ Edith, darling, goaway. I will not have yoa 
here--you will take the fever. Go away, I say 


Sm 
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Wudine painted on it, in the most artistic manner. 


pausing, and then hestruck his clenched hand fiercely 


and, growing wild aud excited, she screamed opt in 
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shigher and higher key, ‘Go away, go away! I will 
pot bave you bere !”’ 

Edith, frightened and terribly alarmed by the-flam- 
ing eyes, began to sob. 

The physician took her coolly by the hand and led 
her from the chamber to the little dressing-room, 
where Sir Morton was frantically pacing. 

“Indeed, my patient is right, mademoisella); it 
would be the wisest thing for you to leave the hotel, 
if not the town. Your presence only agitates her. 
Fear for you might seriously retard her recovery, 
even were she convalescent.” 

Sir Morton blushed and came to him: hastily, 

“Do you mean it would be truly better for the 

tient to have us away from the town?”’ 

“J certainly do, Her nurse seems a very reliable 
and sensible person, She can he safely trusted 
as regards skill; her character, of course, you know 
better than i, You might tarry within reach of daily 
messengers and all parties be relieved from danger as 
well as anxiety.”’ 

“ We will go!” exclaimed Sir Morton, in a tone of 
intense relief. 
our dear friend will be more likely to reeover swiftly. 
Peter and his wife shall remain with her. We shall 
hear from her all fhe time, and, the moment she is 
able, come to take her away,”’ 

Edivh was still in tears. 

“I wish she had not objected to my presence, 
bat I’ shall not dare disobey the physician's injanc- 
tions.” 

“Then we will go at once,” repeated Sir Morton, 
“albof us.” 

“No,” interrupted acalm voice from: the other 
doorway, “ not all. shall remain by Avnt, Hester, 
tomake sure that she is carefully attended to. by the 
physician and nurse,” 

* What do you mean, Guy ?’’ demanded his father, 
angrily; “you must go with us, I insist upon 


“Qonsider a moment, dear father, Itia:very right 
and proper for Edie.to beremoved from danger, ies- 
pecially since Aunt Hester isso.anxions. herself for it. 
his equally advisable that you should accompany 


efect of the air here at Cologne ; but. for.our beloved 
wiative.to be left entirely to bired care ig too, shame- 
il. Imagine vour own self-reproach, your remorse 
md compnaction, if she should die with not one of 
ts beside: ber. Jt.is my place to remain. Say:no 
more, father; you surely see that it is the only proper 
thing.”’ 
Sw Morton looked vexed, but conyineed. 
“Be it se,” said he, slawiy ; * but, Gog, I want 
your promise that you will seek no new apgnaint- 
ances.” 
*Oertainly,” answered Guy, although vers much 
astonished at the request. “It is neither, the.oc- 
casion nor time for me to think of such a thing, bad I 
the inclination. I shall remain here and send you 
daily Jetters concerning Aunt Hester, But. where 
shal! yon go ?’”’ 
* To some quiet country village. I have not. de- 
termined upon it, but will write you as soon as | find 
” 


‘You will:say to Annt Hester, Guy, that only. her 
own edict could banish me from her sick-bed, and 
ifthe worst come, do not fail to send. for me. I 
—— you ali the more that sou remain,” said 
ith, 

Guy kissed the little hand extended to him. 
“Where is Ralph—will he go.or stay?” 
**Go, of course. Edie will need hiis.gay spizite.te 
keep ber from melancholy,” replied Guy, with prompt- 
ness, 
«And Ralph confirmed his prediction. 

Sir Morton seemed unable to rest uptil they, set 
forth. 
Then, while repeating asore of anxious changes to 
his son about remaining quietand unnoticed, he gaye 
@great sigh of relief, and resumed something like, his 
old manner, 
“ Now,” thoughtGuy, as- he returned to the deserted 
sitting-room, after a careful survey of the physician’s 
recipes and the appoinsments of the sick,roem, 
‘Snow Lcan keep my promise. to the fortune-teller.” 
And, with this.exclamation, he drew for thabe little 
velvet case and feasted his admiriug,,eyes. with the 
portrait. 
It was a different expression from that he had 
seen,; there was an.arch light sparkling in the eyes, 
weheery smile on the lips, but it was stil! the spiritaal, 
pensive face ef jvis Undine. 
Wihenee could.it have come? from the fortune- 
teller? Yet what conld.she know about the girl? 
Fromthe beautiful Undine herself? That thought 
thrilled him. 
Alas for Guy.! the possession of that picture, wag 
the surest fulfilment of the sybil’s.propheey, 
It did not occur to him to question was it sent for 


tat purpose ? 





“You understand, it isonly because | 


ber, because you have already complained of the il}; 








he did not remember thet this constant, admirin® 
gaze was leading him with wily stratagem to th® 
very point he bad resolved to.fiy from, 

He only knew that he.had.the portrait,of Undine, 
and that he was not to be deprived of it: 

The moment the sunset glories filled the sky with 
tints outvying the most brilliant colours. he took his 
way to the vestibule of St, Peter’s, 

It was dark and silent, A sort of chill fell upon 
his spirits as he leaned against the column.and: waited 
forthe sybil’s approach, 

He had almost concluded. to turn back, when her 
hasty step was heard onthe pavement, 

**T am here; follow, if, teop, wilt, where I shall 
lead.” 

Guy: hesitated a moment, and. then, said, quietly ; 

*¢I am armed,and | have left in my reom an ac- 
countof the appointed rendezyoug, and with whom, 
I judge, therefora, it,.will be extremely unwise to 
lead me intoany harm. Yes, I will follow.” 

She laugheda low, indignant. protest. against; his 
suspicions, 


* Why should 7 wish to. harm yon?,. Yonjsoqnght 


help from my art, and, Lam ready to. give it, Yon | 


come. ofyour own/free will, or not at all.” 
‘You ave right ;. lead on,” 


“‘Keep.ataseemly distance behind me. It might 


‘embarrass you to be accused to-morrow of keepipg 


uncanny company.” 

As she spoke she turned, and glided swiftly away-— 
so swiftly, indeed, that Guy. found it required hig best 
efforts to keep in sight of her. 

She left the busy streets of trade, and turned into 
& parrow court; of private residences. 

At.one—a tal]. house, overtopping its neighbour by 
astorey—she paused, applied a key to the door and 
ushered Guy iato a dim room, lighted.by the emoulder- 
ing embers of a fire,iy an, open fireplace, 

A mysterious.touch of her hagd illuminated the 
apartment from an open dish; of, some, clear cit witha 
little.oval.of ivory bearing,a tiny taper floating, in the 
liqnid. 

The walls were hung with black, drapery, thigkly 
strewed with mystical, figures.in. fiery rd. An ebony 
table, spherical in. fopm, held some, twenty, tablets 
with weird inseriptions. A.mirror, strangely gleaming, 
swung at one, end of the, reom, and below it was 
seated, as if in.grim guard, thereof, the infallible 
black-cat, the never-failing companion of dealers. in 
the black art, 

His. companionthrew off .her cloak, and, turning 
to him, showed to him a fine-looking persobof middle 
age, clad. in.» rieh oriental: dress, whose searlet 
tarban, with its, heavy gilt fringe, wag both picturesque 
and becoming to her black hair and flashing eyes, 

‘\Nom,’? said-she, “thou shalt. perceive for thyself 
whether I be an impostor or not, Judge me fairly, 
Sir Gay Mordaunt, and xevile me if I speak you 
false.” 

“ You know my name,” began,Guy, with a start of 
surprise ; ‘S but that is nat, strange; any, ong, might 
learn it at the hotel. Yet Law not,Sir Guy,as yet; 
perhaps I shall never be.” 

“Perhaps not,’ answered the sibyl; “ but yon are 
Sir Morton Mordapnt’s son. Batis is,not.of that yon 
would ask me. Yon are eager to learn something of 
the dark-eyed maiden. whom, you resened; from a 
watery grave. Ldid not, leara.this atthe hotel.” 

“No,” answered Guys. ‘fyet. the maiden, herself 
might have told you,”’ 

“ Tncredulous and faithless!” ejaculated the sibyl ; 
‘ behold and judge if,1 nead confirmation of anything 
but my art.” 

She. thremia handful of odorous bark into-a little 
vessel and set it over the lamp. 

Inia little time it was bubbling. and smoking. and 
ere many minutes the room, was filled with the dense 
but fragrant smoke 

When iticlearedaway the fortune steller’s strangely 
picturesque figure stood, before him, with. her.out, 
stretched hand pointed tg, the, mirror. 

Guy uttered. a.cry, of mingled astonishment and 
delight. 

For there, with waves of sea-blue, crave. flowing 
about; her graceful figure, with her. white arms 
crossed meekly, her .heantiful, head, bowed, her dark 
eyes bent upon him, was, tye life image.of her who 
had drifted with him down the Rhine, 

The ivory miniature had; seemed,a parfect likeness, 
but this. was far, heyond,; the graceful. outlines; and 
soft colours, were those of Nature, herself, stolen. it 
would seem, by some mystic ant from. her, very 


palette. 
Guy beld his. breath with mingled aye; and de- 
light. 


+48 it, the. one.who. hag dwwelt.in your, mind ever 
since your arrival in Cologne?’ asked the sibyl, 
trinmphangly, 

‘It is,’ answered Guy, ‘! What.do yeu, know. of 
her? Inquire, I beseech you, what it.is that, makes 
my name so odious to her,’’ 





The strange woman threw another, handful of bark 
upon the flame and once more the dense smoke nearly 
blinded Guy’s eyes, 

When it cleared the mirror reflected only the weird 
scarlet figure hangings of the, wall_opposite. 

Guy tittered an exclamation of disappointment. 

“Tt is enough,” said the woman, coldly ; * you are 
satisfied uow that I do not speak: idly, or without 
knewledge. ‘That.is enongh for the commencement, 
Iam bnt the, humble instrument. I wait until Fate 
beckons, me; forward.” 

“ At least,”’ eried Guy, “answer me this, was,it you 
who dropped a miniature of the same lady at my feet 
in, the public square ?”’ 

She hesitated a moment and. then 
frank)y. : 

“Tt wag.” 

Guy was lost in thoucht, and then seid, slowly : 

5 I confess,I am,puagled to account for your mo- 
tive.” 

“I was.afraid your, scruples of conscience would 
prevail and you would fail to seek this meeting, I 
was sure you con} not resist that miniature.” 

“Was that just: right?” asked Guy, ruefully. 
‘§ I do, indeed, feel like a guilty, person, My faith is 
pledged tq.another, She is gentle and loving and 
trusting, . I would not, for the world, wrong her trust 
and yet. an irresistible spell draws me toward this 
unknown Undine whom the Rhine gave to my armg 
for a brief half-hour of delight.” 

An exnltant smile crossed the features of the lis- 
tener to this wistful confession, 

‘* The spell works charming|¥,” muttered she ; and 
then, in a louder voice, she added: 

“ Spare yonrself unmerited self-reproach, It is the 
potent spiritef nature whieb stirs your soul. Your 
marriage with the blue-ered English girl would 
be the trup wrong, She holds not the key to the 
secret, chamber of. your heart. Shg is not, the queen 
to whom love has given the crown, She is an 
usmrper,” 

“She is the betrothed of my boyhood,” answered 
Guy, firmly. 

“The bride of; yonr father’s, choice, not of vour 
own, Behold, your heart hath spoken and elected 
another.’ 

‘¢T will. not listen, to, it.. Gloriously beantif I as she 
is, 1, will har ont. her radiant image,” trieu Guy, 
shivering at the, thought, 

‘You, cappoet !” was the exulting reply. 

“Whoare soy? What weird, uneanyy influence 
has been around me.and changed my whole nature ?” 
continued Guy, half-angrily. 

* You have game to the Rhine, and. yon have, met 
yonr. fate, that is all.” 

“ «TT had better have yielded to my father’s en- 
treaties and. huryied away. from,Cologne,” murmured 
Guy, 
Mite 'so he was anxious to gat away, Did you tall 
him.about, the miniature, ?”” 

“He say it. .He would not believe it was.a trae 
likenegs.”’ 

Her. eyes gleamed. fiercely. 

“T marvelled at, the abrupt. departure. I under- 
stand, it now, And he arged your, following his exs 
aple,.. Ha, bal it was too late—the spell was nnon 
you,” 
=“ What will talk is this? T remained. becanse my 
aunt.wag ill, and 1 wonld not leave her alone, with 
servauts.” 

“ Where. was, the. blue-eyed betrothed? So she 
flitted away to spend the pleagant day in company. of 
the gay-vojeed Ralph? No wander yon scruple, to 
wrong her claims,” she said, sarcastically. 

Guy’s,cheek flushed. — 

* [t is meet, pupishment for my folly.that I am.thns 
insnited,” 

She changed her manner at once, 

“Guy. Mordaunt, you,;have no truer _riend in the 
wide world than,sbe who stands before you. What! 
when I would take from you a, common. pebble to 
baestow.on you, a diamond withous », flaw—when 
right, and. justice, and all things high and holy de- 
mand it—do, you shrink ag, from.an evil prompting 
of. the, Fallen One ? Man, when | have daily besonght 
Heaven’s blessing on my..efforts, do you. dream that 
my. work is sinful 2” 

She spoke under strong excitement. Her ares 
gleamed, Ler breast. heaved, her hands were clenched 
Logetber passionately. 

** What can, yon mean.?’’ exclaimed the, stil! more 
mystified Guy.. 

“ That 1 have watched for your coming year after 
year ; that I have hoped and prayed, for, the mecting 
which a wise.Providence brought about..im: such.an 
unforeseen manner,” 

“ More and moreenigmas,!” was. Guy’s impatient 
response, ‘‘ You would have me understand that you 
knew.of ma in England—you, the Rhine fortune- 
teller ?” 

“ Precisely. I have watched your.course anxiously 
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inexpressibly thankful to see you growing up so 
noble and worthy.” 

“ Perbaps,”’ said Guy, “ you knew my father, or 
the ast Sir Gry ?” 

Av the name her features grew deathly pale ; she 
caught her breath with a quick gasp, and hissed 
rather than spoke ; 

“ Knew him ! knew Sir Guy Mordaunt, a fiend in 
the disguise of an angel—a serpent trailing his deadly 
poison across the sweetest flower of an earthly Eden. 
Ob, indeed to my lifelong misery did I know Sir 
S-y Mordaunt !” 

uy was inexpressibly shocked. 

“ There was reason, then, for the horror of Un- 
dine,’ said he; “ and yet dear, dear Aunt Hester 
was 80 entiiusiastic in his praise, so confidently as- 
sured me hig character was without a blemish, what 
can I think?” 

“Whatever you choose, until proofs are laid before 
you,” answered the mysterious woman, resuming her 
cold and icy manner; “and now allow me ‘to wish 
you good night,” 

“ But I shal] hear from you again ?” 

“When it is ordered. Adieu.”’ 

She led the way to the outer door, and Guy passed 
out, the cool evening air striking him with a 
peculiar sensation, asthongh he had emerged from 
some magician’s cavern into the everyday world 
again, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sir Morron had hunted up a very retired village. 
much to the astonishment of Ralph and Edith; and 
there, just far enough to hear from Cologne every 
other day, he proposed to establish himself. 

He had found somewhere a French lady to act as 
dueuna for Edith, and there all concern about her 
movements ended. 

At first the young people had been rather indig- 
nant to waste their time in such a by-place, but after 
a few days no complaint was heard, and they se-med 
perfectly happy in hunting up the most romantic 
nooks of the really lovely country place, in riding, 
boating, and a score «of outsdoor amusements, from 
which they invariably returned with sparkling eyes 
and joyous smiles; the discreet Frenchwoman 
bringing up the rear, just out of hearing distauce. 

One day, after hearing the most favourable ac- 
counts from Mrs, Owen, Edith wasin extravagant 
spirits, and challenged Ralph to a race across the 
smoothly turfed lawn. 

She came off victorious, and, panting with exertion 
and breathless with laughter, flung herself upon a 
vi: e-sbaded bank, 

“ Ah, how delightful this is! It is so nice, Ralph, 
to have a companion of such unfailing spirits as yours, 
Such a contrast to Sir Morton !” 

* Well, I must confess Sir Morton’s moods are in- 
comprehensible just now. But he has changed very 
much, it seems tome, He is so restless and ab- 
stracted ; sometimes he* looks tragically fierce, and 
agaiu haggardly miserable. What can it mean? Do 
you fancy auntie’s illness has anything to dowith it? I 
have been told that he has repeatedly offered his 
hand in marriage to her. Aud yet that would scarcely 
account for it.” 

“ I don't know, I am sure. I have given ap trying 
to fathom his looks, But itis excessively disagreeble. 
Such black looks of melancholy chill you, even though 
they are not obtruded upon you. One can sympathize 
with open sorrow, but these hidden wounds are 
especially tantalizing to me,”’ answered Edith. 

* Tacknowledge | hold it nothing less than a duty 
to take yourself out of sight when the dark spirit 
seizes you, When you can't help on the general cheer, 
abscond ; that’s my motto.” 

“And you act up to it, Ralph, I am sure. I am 
astovished when I remember what a delightful week 
I have spent where I expected to be so dull.” 

“Thank you; that is a compliment I appreciate ; 
and, coming from your lips, it is of double value. No 
one's else opinion can be of such importance to me as 
yours, Miss Edith.”’ And here Ralph sighed a little 
and added, timidiy, “ But what use to advert to what 
we must know better than words of mine can tell? 

f I accept my bitter fate less manfolly than I ought 

it is because the one who claims the gem I prize 
beyond all else the wide world can offer has such 
cold apprec ation of his blissful fortune.’’ 

Edith cast down her eyes and coloured, her hands 
trembled a little over the spray of blossoms she-held, 
but she veutured no reply. 

“Yes,” continued Ralph, with increasing vehe- 
mence, “I own I am sometimes strangely angry with 
Guy, notwithstanding he and I biave been such fast 


taken all my self-control to keep from kuocking him 
down.”’ . 

Edith laughed a little nervously, but she was glad 
of the excuse to cover her agitation any way. 

“ Pray don’t allow your sympathy for me to carry 
you to such violent lengths. You forget that Guy 
and I have grown up together so like brother and 
sister that I can pardon a little heedlessness,’’ an- 
swered she ; but the tone belied the words. 

Ralph was not slow to perceive it. 

“ Miss Edith, I am afraid I ought not to say it, but 
au irresistible impulsé impels ne. Pardon the bold- 
ness for the sake of the well mvaning. If the time 
should ever come that yon are ready to put off this 
engagement to Guy will you remember if I should 
not be néar you that there is one as passionately, 
entirely, absorbingly devoted to you as he is calm 
and cold‘ and indifferent—one who would kneel at 
your feet in gratitude for the slightest token of 
favour.” 

* Ralph,” said Edith, ‘‘ you must not talk so, or I 
must leave you.” 

But there was a happy sparkle in her eye, which 
spoke more eloquently than words. 

“I will not say another word, Miss Edith, if 
you only understand me. Give me your subject, 
and I will launch out upoa it in my most spirited 
style.” 

“What were we talking about Jast ?’”’ asked 
Edith. 

“Why, I thought that was forbidden,’’ he re- 
plied, with a mischievous glance into her downcast 
eyes. 

‘You know what I mean—before—before——’ 

“Ah, I comprehend now. I think it was Sir 
Morton and his exceedingly eccentric behaviour of 
late. I wish it wasa stringent law allover the world 
that everybody who came iuto a cheerful circle with 
sour or angry looks should be heavily fined. But, 
really, it seemed to me this morning his trouble was 
something serious. Did you see him when he re- 
ceived that letter from the waiter? Such a look of 
horror came over his face that I was ularmed. I[ 
feared my Aunt Hester had grown suddenly worse, 
ond asked him anxiously if it was so. But he shook 
his head and replied, hoarsely : ‘It had nothing to 
do with Mrs. Owen, or any of us ;’ and a little time 
afterwards, if 1 am not much mistaken, I heard bim 
asking our host for a guide-book which would 
show him where he could find a still more re- 
tired village ; irom which I deduce that we are to 
move again.”’ 

* What can it mean? It perpléexes me sorely,”’ re- 
plied Edith, anxiously ; ** good Heavens! where will 
he bury us next ?”’ 

“He may hunt up the Black Forest, for aught I 
know. And in truth, Miss Edith, I go in such good 
company it does not concern me much.” 

“« He is so strange one hardly knows what to ex- 
pect.” She sighed a little, and added, absently, “I 
am afraid Guy will be like his father. What bril- 
liant company the pair of them will prove.” 

Ralph looked into her face with a half-quizzical 
smile on his lips; but he forbore to startle her by 
utterances of the hopeful thouglits which filled his 
mind. 

“ Well, I have given you warning, so you need not 
be surprised when he gives us notice of moving.” 

“ Dear Aunt Hester! how I wish she were well 
again! Icannot bear the thought of going any fur- 
ther from her.” 

“ Here comes Sir Morton now. 
him!” 

Edith rose hastily, with a little conscious blush on 
her cheek, 

Why was there such a guilty feeling in ber heart 
when but a moment before she had been looking 
upon herself as the injured one? 

Guy’s face was troubled and perplexed, but she 
might have spared herself the little spasm of self- 
accusation and companction. 

It never occurred to Guy that there was anything 
to be vexed about in finding Ralph aud Edith so 
contentedly enjoying a téte-&-téte. 

He went up to her quietly; as though he had met 
her every day at the breakfast-table. 

“ Edie, dear, what doyou thiuk of this new plan 
of my fatier’s ?” 

“T have not heard it, I believe.’’ 

“I don’t see what you find so very strange about 
it, Guy,” said Morton, testily. “I am bored to death 
with this place. Butfor the unfortunate illness of 
Mrs. Owen, we should have been jar away from here 
by this time. Indeed, you are aware it was to 
gratify your whim that we claiged our route to 
visitthe Rhine: much good have we found of it!’’ 

“No one can regret it more than I,” observed Guy, 


Why, Guy is with 





friends, to bebo blind, so indifferent to what would 
thrill another’s soul with inexpressible rapture. Do 
you think I have not noticed it? Ah, Miss Edith, 
when I have seen the pained look on your face it hus 


“but, indeed, we may consider it a fortunate escape, 
She is not dangerously ill; we were saved from 
peril, all of us, I really see nothing so very deplor- 
able, except that you should choose such tedious 
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halting-places. I am airaid poor little Edie ig dull 
beyond description here ; what will it be further back 
in the country ?”’ 

‘**I don’t see that she has pined at all; she hag cen 
tainly not spoken a word of complaint.” 

“| have done very well, Guy,’’ answered Edith. 
“There are charming little nooks around the 
place.”’ 

“And you don’t mind a change?” urged Sir 
Morton, eagerly. * Gay might go with us, and Ralph 
go back to Cologne, to join us, as soon as his aunt jg 
able to come.” 

Edith’s countenance fell. She could not deny that 
this was avery direful prospect. 

What! shat up in a wiserable little country 
village, with the gloomy Sir Morton, the abstracted 
Guy, and no ligit-hearted, gallant Ralph to mak 
the laggard hours slip by in golden sands ? 

She could not resist saying ; 

‘I think I had better go back te my aunt. . By 
this time her apprehensions on my account must be 
allayed.” 

Sir Morton shook his head. 

“* T really wish { had consulted another physician, 
I daresay she could be removed with care, aud tien 
we could be all together azain.”’ 

‘“* What hinders it now?’? observed Guy, « little 
impatiently ; “ why not go back with mw to Cologne? 
The danger of infection is past, supposing the fever 
& contagious ova, which I by no means graut.. Then, 
as soon as possible, we will continue on ur 
route. 

“Go back to Cologne ?” ejaculated Sir Morton, 
“No, indeed!” 

He fairly shuddered as he spoke, and then added, 
augrily : 

“T really think, Guy, you are @ little presumptuous, 
Who should lay out the programme for our move- 
ments if not 1?” 

“My dear father, I don’t mean to dispute your 
authority, but this sudden change, this hurrying at 
night by such an anusual route and hurrving off no 
one knows whither looks so strange. Oné would 
oa think you were trying to avoid some secret 
‘oe.”’ 

Sir Morton’s cheek was fairly livid. 

“ You may act as you please, all of you!” he fairly 
shouted ; “ but as for me, I leave this place to-night, 
and in the manner I have already laid out.” 

Guy bit his lip, but refrained from any reply to add 
to his father’s evideut irritation, 

He drew Edith aside to ask, anxiously : 

** What ails my father, Edie? He has changed 
very much both in look and action since he leit 
Cologne. I am sorely tried by this strange be- 
haviour.” 

“I am sure I can’t enlighten you. Ralph said 
something about his receiving a letter this morning 
whieh seemed to affect him very much. | really 
wish we were to return to Cologne, but you need not 
be concerned about ine. I have truly eujoyed the 
whole of my stay here and I daresay it will be the 
same in the proposed place. Where is it, by the 
way?” ' 

** That's it—he won't tell me. He says if I remain 
in Cologne, he’ll find a way to give me the informa- 
tion, but that he shall go so every anxious simpleton 
can’t trace his route. 1 came down hoping to per- 
suade him to return to Cologne. But | see that is 
hopeless. It might be that l ought to remain with 
him for fear his mind is unduly excited—by what is 
the mystery. I wonder if Ruiph would like to go 
back in my place?” 

Edith knew very well Ralvl’s sentiments about the 
matter, but she answered : 

** You had better ask him. I can’t answer for him. 
I think, though, that I shall insist upon going to my 
aunt. 1 have been contented to remain here, because 
knowing I could hasten to her side the moment she 
was convalescent, when she will need a different sort 
of nursing, but the case is altered if we are to be 
buried farther away.” 

Guy looked as thoroughly discontented as she 
felt. 

“I'll see what Ralph says ‘about it.” 

Ralph was ready to act according to their pleasure, 
He would do his best in whicuvver situation they 
might place him. 

The case was finally submitted to Sir Morton. He 
gave ready assent to the latest plan. 

* Yes, that is best!’’ cried he, in a tone of immense 
satisfaction. “ Let Ralphand Edith go to their auat. 
You and [ can run aroun: the country aud see all of 
the out-of-the-way plaves, Guy; that’s the way to 
learn about a nation, to leave the cities behind and 
see what the country folksare tude of.’’ And men- 
tally he ejaculated * Now we can be off aud on und 
no one be the wiser. One cannot make speedy 
movements with # woman and her baggage in the 


party.”’ 





Guy did not make known his own extreme re. 
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luctance to leave Cologne. He was really con- 
cerned about his father and kept narrow Watch upon 
him. 

So, having seen Ralph and Edith off for Cologne, 
looking rather confused and tryiug to hide their ex- 
treme pleasure at the change, as Guy might bave 
seen had he been really vitally interested or less 
preoccupied, he returned to help about the arrange- 
ments for their own midnight travel by a private 
coach to the railroad, some dozen wiles away, 
which might as well have been taken at the inn 
door. 

Guy soon perceived how his comments upon the 
eccentricity of their course irritated his companion, 
and forbore to intrude them. 

Yet be failed not to mark how his father started 
if a traveller looked curiously into the coach window, 
how he pulled down the travelling cap over his face 
at all the public places, and scrupulously avoided 
giving his name anywhere. 

Only one explanation came to Guy: It must be a 
species of insanity induced by the intense excite- 
ment of the steamboat disaster. 

It needed soothing, calming—that anxious, restless, 
perturbed mind. 

The son was as tenderly thoughtful, the moment 
he conceived this idea, as the most devoted wife or 
mother could bave been. 

He humoured what he called the hallucination, and 
wes rewarded by seeing something of the old calm- 
ness return, ‘ 

Tue farther they went the more Sir Morton’s spirits 
rose ; and when Guy acquiesced, as if it was the most 
ordinary proposal, in his wish that they should 
pass as Mr. Morton and son, he became fairly jubi- 
lant. 

“That’s a clever fellow, Guy. You know how an 
Englishman hates publicity and familiarity. We 
shan’t be annoyed by that impertinent curiosity 
now,” said he ; ‘“‘now I shall begin to enjoy my 
tour.” 

And it really seemed that he was right. 

For a week he was genial, contented—almost 
happy ; taking a leisurely journey across an interest- 
ing country, avoiding the larger towns, but seeing 
all of interest in the rural districts, 

Guy began tobe relieved, and was thinking of 
venturing to propose returning to the rest of the 
party, when he came upon him one evening, and 
was startled by the wild, haggard expression of his 
face. 

All the old haunted face had returned, with added 
look of agonized despair, 

His eyes glared fiercely, his teeth chattered, and 
his hands were clenched over a small sheet of 
paper. 

He thrust it hastily into his pocket as he saw Guy, 
and tried to call up a smile, which was only a ghastly 
grimace. 

Guy was too shocked to speak a word. 

“I’ve been thinking, Guy, we'd better be turning 
back to Cologne now. Mrs, Owen will be likely to 
be convalescent by this time, won’t she ?”’ 

“I presume 80, sir. I didn’t understand you were 
to return there. But I’m perfectly willing—indeed, 
very glad.” 

Sir Morton shivered, muttered someting about the 
chilly evening air, and then added, apologetically : 

“You see I’ve been thinking, Guy, she might call 
it rather unkind, It didn’t strike me in that light 
before ; but now I’ve thought of it I could not in 
conscience stay here, She’s an estimable lady, is 
Mrs. Owen; I shouldn’t like her to think I showed 
her any disrespect or lack of attention, you kuow.” 

He spoke hurriedly, It was evident he was only 
talking to hide his embarrassment. 

Guy’s heart was sickening with a vague dread ; 
but he forced himself to appear cheerful. He would 
have given a year’s income to have seen the contents 
of that paper. 

He remembered now that a dark-cloaked stranger 
bad exchanged a few words with. his father at the 
last station. 

A conviction came over him that the terrible 
intelligence, whatever it was, came from that per- 
son. ‘ 
Without appearing to be at all surprised or anxious, 
Guy kept ceaseless vigil, and watched every move- 
ment. 

So he was aware when Sir Morton crept stealthily 
Up at night, searched his pockets, and carried some- 
thing—the paper, no doubt —to the little grate he had 
ordered to be filled with coals just as he retired. 

He saw the glare of the momentary flame light up 
a face convulsed with anguish, and longed to fling 
himself before him and evtreat to share whatever 
woe it was that had come so mysteriously upon him, 
But a dread of inducing greater excitement restrained 
him. 

‘They turned their faces again towards the Rhine. 
Every hour and day that brought them nearer saw 


Sir Morton growing paler and sterner. Guy could no 
longer believe it was an imaginary trouble: he him- 
self shrunk with dread from reaching Cologne, in the 
conviction that somethiog terrible was to happen 
there, 


(To be continued.) 





EXILED FROM HOME. 


—>_——_- 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


In common with most ancient houses of size and 
importance in England, Denholm Castle was popu- 
larly supposed to be haunted. ‘The servants in their 
hall in the long winter evenings were wont to whis- 
per to each other wild tales of the Darkwood 
spectre that ‘‘ walked’’ the grim chambers of the 
ruins. 

A tragedy had centuries since been enacted in the 
old castle, in which two men had fought over one 
fair woman. The men had both perished in combat 
before the woman’s eyes, and sbe had gone mad in 
her horror and despair and had soon after died. 

Since the days of that terrible tragedy the pea- 
santry of the countryside had told of strange and 
spectral lights that gleamed at midnight from the 
broken windows of the ancient structure, and ser- 
vants and labourers could not be persuaded to pass 
near the ruins after nightfall, lest their eyes should 
behold some horrible and ghastly spectacle, 

The Lady Georgina Charteris had a great love of 
the marvellous, and within three days after her 
arrival at Dunholm Castle had learned from her maid 
the story of the Darkwood spectre. 

She repeated the tale in turn to her young gover- 
ness, and her faith was not to be shaken by Gwen’s 
smiling disbelief. 

“It is true!” asserted the Lady Georgina, 
‘Margery tells me that her grandfather saw the 
ghost one night when he was hurrying home through 
the park many years ago. He was courting one of 
the maids at ihe castle in those days—she married 
him afterwards, and she is Margery’s grandmother 
—and he was a park labourer. It was about mid- 
night, and he was on his way home by a short cut 
that skirted the ruins, when all on a sudden he heard 
a strange cry, and he looked up and light flashed 
across one of the broken windows, and an awful 
spectre, larger than any giant and ghastly with 
wounds, was seen for one instant and then vanished 
and the light went out in the same instant, What 
do you think of that, Miss Myner?” 

“T think,” said Gwen, “that Margery’s grand- 
father had a vivid imagination.”’ 

The Lady Georgina looked offended. 

“Other servants have seen the same sights,” she 
declared. “ And I believethem, 1 wonldn’t go near 
the ruins after dark—not if by doing so I could be 
Queen of England. I haven’t had courage to go yet 
in the daytime, although there have been no end of 
visitors to see them. But Til go with you Miss 
Myner. Let us go this morning.” 

The morning in question was bright and pleasant, 
late in February, with the balminess of spring. Gwen 
assented to the Lady Georgina’s proposition and they 
made ready for the stroll. 

The rains of Dunholm Castle were historical, and 
visitors had come to examine them from far and 
near. 

The late marquis, like his predecessors, had shown 
them freely on stated days, but the present marquis 
bad refused to admit strangers to their precincts, and 
had caused the doors to be secured and the windows 
to be repaired, 

lt had become generally known to tourists and ex- 
cursionists that visitors were no longer allowed to 
enter Dunholm Castle ruins, and Gwen, having 
learned the fact, had restrained her curiosity through- 
out the winter and had not even once been in the 
ancient portion of the grounds. 

‘*How can we gain admittance to the ruins P” asked 
Gwen. 

‘¢ Oh, I know where the keys are kept,” said Lady 
Georgina, ‘I saw them, in the library the other day, 
and asked father where they belonged. I'll go get 
them.” 

“You must ask Lord Darkwood for permission to 
visit the ruins,” said Gwen, 

“Oh, fudge!’’ cried.the Lady Georgina, inele- 
gantly, as she danced away on her errand, “ I’ll ask 
him if you say so—but what could he care ?” 

The girl sped downstairs and burst into the 
library. 

Lord Darkwood was not there. The Lady Geor- 
gina, with brief hesitation, rughed to the cabinet in 
which she had seen the keys of the ruins. 

The cabinet was not locked—a mere chance, for it 
was usually kept so—and the girl opened it and dis- 
covered the keys of which she was in search, and 








returned to Gwen, whom slie found equipped for 
th-ir walk. 

“ Now, Miss Myner,” she exclaimed, tossing up the 
great bunch of massive iron keys and catching them 
again dextrously, “I'll put on my hat and jacket in 
no time, and we’ll be off |’ 

She hurried to her own rooms, returning dressed for 
the inteuded ramble. 

They set out together without delay. 

They quitted the castle by the main entrance, 
wandered through the gardens, which were beginning 
to put on a show of verdure, and descended to the 
terrace, 

** The park trees grow close to the ruins,’’ said the 
Lady Georgina, ‘‘ And they make the ruin twice as 
gloomy as they would be otherwise. I’d cut them 
down if I were father and rout on the ghost. Whe» 
I become marchioness—if ever I do—l’ll have tie 
ruins pulled down. The very idea ofa ghost frightens 
me !” 


They passed around the angles of the new build.’ 


ing and entered the thick shadows that clustered 
around the ruins, 

There were several entrances to the ruins, one only 
being of importance. 

They avoided this, halting before a little sunken 
iron door in a deep, stone portal. 

The Lady Georgina tried her key and presently 
the door swung open, almost noiselessly, 

“T expected to be frightened at the creaking of this 
door,”’ said Lord Dark wood’s daughter, “ but it moves 
as if hinges were oiled.” 

‘* Perhaps the ghost uses this door,’ suggested 
Samet mischievously. ‘It movesas if in frequent 
use!” 

The Lady Georgina looked over her shoulder 
timidly, half-frightened at Gwen’s suggestion, and 
then advanced into the ruin. 

The door opened into a narrow, dark, stone pas- 
sage, which led directly to a grand hall at right 
angles with it. 

From this hall many chambers opened. It gave 
upon acentral court also, which being enclosed on 
all sides by the ancient castle, was now disused. It 
had been paved, but the grass was now growing 
between the stones. A fountain bad once played in 
the centre of the court but its great marble basin was 
now discolouredjand broken. Desolation reigned in 
the place which had once been dedicated to pleasures 
and gaiety. 

The girls rambled through the court and wandered 
through the rooms that opened from it Every door 
was locked ; but the Lady Georgina possessed the 
keys, and they explored in turn the state chambers of 
the ancient structure, the drawing-rooms, galleries, 
chapel, bedchambers,, banqueting-hall, and even the 
kitchens, with their immense chimneys, and the 
servants’ hall. 

~“ The Darkwoods of those old days must have kept 
armies of servants,” said Gwen, thoughtfully. “ It 
must give you strange sensations, Georgina, to be 
wandering like this through rooms that were tenanted 
centuries ago by your ancestors, In that big drawing- 
room your foremother entertained her lovers, or 
welcomed her husband home from the wars, In that 
banqueting hall brave knights revelied—in that dim 
old chapel generations worshipped. And these people 
who feasted and prayed and loved and lived, were 
all of your blood and name.” 

‘“* I care very little for ancestry,” said Lady Geor- 
gina, flippantly, 

** We prize most what we do not have,” said Gwen 
a faintcloud overshadowing her proud, sweet face. 
** T should like to know that I had had a long line of 
honourable uncestry, I should like to know that I am 
descended from brave men and good women-———” 

The Lady Georgina stared. 

“ Why, I suppose,” she exclaimed, ‘that the 
Myners were of good family.” 

Gwen started. 

“So they are !” she answered. ‘‘ But they were 
not famed for courtly deeds, for brave feats, for noble 
lives, as were your ancestors, Georgina, I think I 
have born in me alove of good blood,. Of course, a 
person may be born of bad family and still be good 
and noble, but no one can be insensible to the pleasure 
and advantage of having had worthy relatives.” 

* You ought tohave been a Charteris, Marian,” 
said the Lady Georgina, withasmile. ‘ You would 
appreciate the family far better than I!” 

They found the aucient furniture in many of the 
rooms in excellent preservation, A lady’s bower- 
chamber was hung with a magnificent tapestry, on 
which were represented Scriptural scenes, and the 
settees and high-backed chairs were as comfortable 
stillas in in the days when some fair dame had 
occupied them. The drawing-room had not been 
dismantled, but its gloomy state was depressing in 
the extreme. A lady’s bedroom, with great high cano- 
pied bed, was also intact. 

The girls.explored the various floors and mounted 
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to th® Watcli-towers, and ldokéd afst over the land 
scape, upon the park and dark river, the village, anid 
the distant spires of Shitéwsbury, ‘which glimmered 
id the dim far distance. 

‘Phen tily desecnded ‘to 'the first floor. 

*» We've sven no trace of a ghost, Marian,’ cried 
the Tae Georgia, Whs had quite ‘dismissed her 
nervousness. “ 1t must have been exorcis’d long 
ago,” 
are Ghvers don't Hourish in the nineteenth century,’ 
wighed Gwen. “I dm in “a hood for explorations 
Geergvins. Let tis go down whd idok through the 
gloomy old dungeous where prisoners were conflied 
i’ the’ da ys Of Wate.” 

“'Siiduld ‘you dare?” cried Georgina. “Do you 
khéw, Marian, Margery told’me that tien bad died ia 
tlieee dunhgedns ceéntutiés ‘ago’? ‘A Bkéléetoh Was 
found ii one of them Within the méniory of living 
Te Waé buriéd in’ Dutiholm cittitohyard. ‘These 


mren. 
must be the dungeon keys. 1am not airaid, if -you 
are not. “ Corie.” 


They bad already noted the’ efftrance to thé cellars 
and subterranean rooms, and were ‘#boht fo wend 
their way ‘thither, When GWeu suggested ‘that they 
would need a light. 

““T gaw @ lantern id the ‘kitelen, with a box of 
matches beside it,” said Géorgina. “‘ Béidte’ fatiser's 
tirli# fran gets were ddmitted fo the castle on Tues- 
days and 1 bdredays, fou kiiow#, ahd they atways ex- 
piloted the difiigeviis. The latiterti was tived by tae 
eeFVit who showed tifose dark holes. There may 
be a little oil in it still. I'll see.” 

Ste ran to the kitchen, her heavy steps éclioing 
awit! reéchibing through the lofty stone chambers, 
Presently she returned, bringing a lighted lantern. 

“Were Was Of) In it!” she'exelaimed. “Am I vot 
lucky ? The cellars die’ under the kitchen, servants’ 
hall and offices. The dungeons ate utter the miniti 
custic, aud ettirely sépatate from the cellars, with a 
great wail of rock du.) boil between, Maérg éry told 
me. This is the Way w the dungeoms. UCvnie, 
Marian.” 

Gwen lield the lautern above her head, and they 
passed down thie wide stone staircase, finding them- 
séivee'in a gloomy, dump passage, fromm Which other 

brancliéd, and from whith wissive iron 
doors Opened. 

“Tt is ‘very like my idea of the catacombs,” said 
Gwe, in a Inished vdice. “The air is chill and 
damp here.” 

>t is like & touib,” said Georgina, “TI should 
thi#k’ “tlie ghost ‘Wowld ‘imake tiie dark ‘liole Lis 
espécial haunt !” 

They rambled through the long passages, walock- 
ing ‘a Goor Wow end then, and peepig into some 
black Geil; did then hurrying ‘on, Walf-seared. 

They turned corner after cdriét, loding thémseélves 
in the labyrinth of passages, and Gwen ‘said at las?: 

* We mitiet be fear the farthest tower, Georgina. 
Tie lordsof Darkwood had prison root enough for 
all theit euemies, were their eneniies a hust, I siould 
thik. “We thuss thithk of retvarniag. 1 belivve that 
lL eat find the way bavk.”’ 

Ae great rut skurtied vcréss the passage, brushing 
against Georgine’s dnkles. 

Sie “Uttered a Whrill sorewm Of terror, that rang 
= the vadlts, eebuiny and réeechoing. 

© 1es~it's the Phost !’ gusféed' Gevryia, leaning 
against the nearest wail.” 

“It wae a ret—1 stiw it!” said Gwen. 

“It was a ghost!” asserted Georgitia. 
Héiven ! what's that?” 

A fait, mvfiled Goad, that was strangely sepul— 
Ghral Was Heard—~a sound that was like » ery: of 
agony lalf~stified in the utterance. 

Georgie ¢ave we gusp Of ‘Utter terror, and grew 
suddenly white. 

Even Gwen ‘fettless Gwen, grew pale and 
(righiened. 


” 


“Ol, 


(To be continued.) 


1 r 
MYSTERY OF THE MILL. 
bag 
CHAPTER XY. 

PENLL« walked very slowly away from the hotse 
of Gottiried Becker, as though she were revolving 
something in her mind upon wisich slic was not fully 

When she had uttered her simple prayer 
cor Paul her thoughts took a ew directidn, She 
walked with her bands clasped and her head bewedi, 
her lips moving the while with sijient speech, and 
twice she stopped, es if the presence dian abstrase 
point bad staggered her. At length, at the corver 
of the street of the cathedral; she stopped a third 
time. 

“Yes,”’ she said to herseli, resdlutely, ‘it will be 
gale and right, and I will doit!” 

There was no wore hesiwiion. 











After this she 





Walked with a swift, firm step, ard when she next 
stopped it was at the door éf Fathdr Jerome. She 
found the old priest at homie, aid was admitted at 
onve to his preserve. 

After friendly greetings had been exchanged she 
said to him : 

‘* Good father, I have come to you for counsel and 
support. I have a secret to confide to you, and in 
confiding it to you DI triist 48 niuch to your manly 
honour as to the vows of your holy office.” 

“ My daughter,’’ returmed Father Jerome, show- 
ing very plainly that the recognition of his honour- 
able manhood pleased hint, ““you may trust me 
fully.” 

“ Yow are intiniate with tlie Archbishop Clement, 
of Freibarg ?”’ 

“ You. He’ant I were classmates in thie college of 
the city Where ‘he how’ presides.”’ 

* He was for tithe in the family of the Count de 
Pommoy while I was in service there; and I think 
he is'soquainted wit i another fumily of whic: I shall 
tell you. We could count upon’ his assistaiice ia a 
cause of justice and humanity ?” 

“* Yes; my dwughter ; Iean pledge you that,” 

Even with the redoltition she had formed after so 
much ‘patient reflection, Fenella wasforeed to ¢am- 
mvp all tier -energy to her aid baiore she dould speais 
It was'an ithporratit vecret she was upon the point oi 
disclosing, for'she had gaine® a secret which Paul 
Davat did Wot ream lie bad given her. 

From'words which he had anconsciousty dropped 
in connection with the casket-of jewels found im the 
old ‘Wuken ches: of the tildden clamber she had sur- 
mised thuch ; and the sermises bud fually come, in 
her éstimation, to be reatized. 

At leugth she spoke, ‘ad when her tongue was 
ove loosened she had no further difficulty. She told 
fronr beginning to end thé story 6f Jacob Mardner, of 
Pauline, of Caspar, and of Paul Duval, a¢-she under- 
stood it. 

She told of the hidden chamber, and of what had 
beew foand therein. 

She wold of the @uel--of its nitirderots conception ; 
and themshe told of the departure of Paul for Heidk 
berg iti searél of final proofs with whith to confonnd 
the false gudrdian of the onfortumate girl ani bring 
justies upon him. 

Father Jerome had listened’ with: eager interest, 
asking many questions, and often utiering ejacula- 
tions of astonis ment. 

*] have teld you all without reserve,” said Petrella, 
in conelusion. “ f Motsiewr Paul should return 
within a'week, all timy be well; but if any eecident 
should befall him, afd he could not come, I must look 
to you.” 

“My daughter,” replied the priest, speaking from 
the very fulueés of his Leart, “ you may depend upon 
me ; atid you tiiwy depend upon the archbishop: 1 
know Jacob ‘Muardver, aid 1 know ‘his wicked son. 
The wolf shall not destroy the lanib. If you be 
wary ati Watchful, dud keep nie well informed, this 
archi-plotter shall be foiled, | promise you.” 

The bousekeeper of the Black Forest was a woman 
of keen aud clear pertesption, reading the character 
of those with whom she came in contact very 
reatily, aud sie had knvwii Fether Jerome many 
years. 

She had not misjudged him. She had bestowed 
hér confidence tyon ore who was in every way 
worthy of ft, atid Whose heart wan wever closed ap 
when humanity made a demand upon it. 

Wiieh Fetietis teaclied home and tad rested and 
refrestied herself stté told to Paaline the result of ber 
visit to Ouspar; Vut ste did not tell of her visit to 
Pather Jerouie. Tliat, for ihe present, was her 
secret. 

‘4 week froui this time?” queried Pauline, when 
she likd lteatd the reportot the dottor. 

‘© ¥es, WS thas depend por tivat. Herr Frane- 
ketithalis dota mun to misjadéé in such cases,” 

** And this is the third day since Paul went away, 
He wiil come back béefire seved mors days are 
paaeéd.” 

* Let ue hope so, my child.’”’ 

Oh, Pknow he wiil.” 

Phe old housekeeper followed the beautiful girl 
with her'eyes as'she moved about her work, and a 
look of thankfulness chased away a cloud upon'her 
face. 

She was thankful that she had done wlitt she 
could ‘towards forearnting herself ‘against ‘the 
possible failureof Paul to return at the appointed 
time, 

It was quite dark when Jacob had di¢niissed ‘the 
soldiers with their meal, and while he ate his stppér 
Fenella told tim of Ouspar. He was pleased at the 
deep interest she maniiested, wad protaised her that 
she should go again. 

* We will take turns in visiting him,” he said ; to 
which his housekesper gave assent. 

On the second day from thut, which was Suiidey, 


| 
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Jacob went to-Oberkirch,.and siw his som, He wai 
horrified when he first looked upon the pallid, sunizen 
face, so covered with plasters ; but when he was.q_; 
sured that the wouuds were healing, and that Caspar 
was on the sure road to recovery, he regained hij 
composure. 

Jacob spentiantiout with theinvalid, during whieb, 
more than once, the latter begged his father to bring 
hiny some gin. 

Bat the old man‘was firm and peremptory im hig 
refusal. 

**No more of that, my son, uutil you are safed 
home ; and éven then you mist be moderate. Op 
the day that Pauline becomes your. wife I will make 
you master, not only of the niill, butdf five thousand 
francs in gold.’ 

The invalid’s eyes brightened. The!praspect iof ¥ 
beaitifal wife, and golden wealth chettemrit, wad 


p : 

“When shall it be, father?’ 

“Just as soonvas you arestroug enough to bebr the 
excitement, It stall wiotbe long delayed: So 
have only to get well.asifast'as you can. ‘Mind the 
doctor, and letithe thought of the ricl prize in: store 
for you brighten these hours of dull confinement and 
restraint. Donerwetter! Would you, after all you 
have ‘suffered of ill treatineut and chagrin and pain, 
let the obstiuate beauty slip from your grasp aad 
become the prey of that interloping Frenchman?” 

With a fierce exclamation, hissing hotly from his 
swollen lips, Caspar spraug to a sitting posture and 
smote his clenvhed fist upon the rail of the bed. 

“Not I'd-see her dead firat !’’ 

“ Then restquieily bere until youare well, Aind, 
my’ son, I think I can assure you of one thitiy which 
ought to give you abit of comfort,” 

Jacob fixed Caspar’s head back upon the pillow, 
aiid then resumed : 

~ I am satisfied that Pauline does not care for Paul 
Duval, Hush! Don’tiiuterrupt me. I have par the 
test as strongly as possivle. and she does not slows 
sign of concere in his belmlf, I told herdr told 
Penela, in ber hearing—thet you had so severely 
wounded the French artist that he would probably 
div, and she did not betray a particleof undue emo 
tion. She has been flirting with the fellow—thatis 
wil.” 

“Shoald this be really so,” said Caspar, after s 
little reflection, “‘aud if Daval has ieft for good, we 
lidvé nothing more to fear from his influence.” 

“Ah, my son, this Paul Duval has a deeper 
scheme in his mind than the more gaining of the girl’s 
good-will, He is not what be has professe! to be, 
lam satisfied that he is an officer of the French 
arniy, @nd that he kuows somethiog of Pauliue’s birth 
aud of her estates in her native land. I may be 
mistaken, ‘but 1 think mot. Li Iam right, that man 
will-cone*back again; but if he finds the girl to te 
your lawfully wedded wife, his piaus will be shat 
tered. No power can take iter from your control alter 
the eburch hws once placed its seal upon your union, 
So, ney boy, you see tlie necessity of hurrying matters, 
aud can see how absolutely necessary it is that yot 
should get well speedily.” 

Oaspar’s thoughts were led thenceforth ina new 
direction and instead of begging for gin he paid 
héed to the doctor’s injanetions ‘and was willirg to 
secoud the efforts of tinuse wuo jaboured for bis ‘re 
covery. 

The result wes very soon ognsrent, His navursil? 
powerfal coustitution railied wuder'the repose; his 
apc stite cane to him; bis digestive organs recovered 
their twohted tens; and ils ‘cheeks began to fill om 
and bislimbs to find thbir strength. 

Sundwy was tlie day of Jacob's visit, On ‘i'nesiday 
—just one week frei the dey of the duel—Penella 
took lier taro. 

She had bee so ciroumspett'and bail attended'sd 
carefully to her master’s every want, tivat the last 
shadow of suspicion of her fidelity was being banished 
from bis mind: 

He was busy at the mill aund’had asked lier 'to go 
and see his son. 

Shie went to. Oberkirch warly in the day and re- 
turned towards its close. 

The miller met her upon the piazza and with 
cheerful look aad tous she told him that bis sou was 
improving rapidly. 

“There has beeu a wonderful change,” she séié. 
“Since your visit Caspar tas put off all fretting 
and wortiment aud seenis'to think’ ouly of getting 
well.” 

“ Tank you, Fonelia, 
my bert, Al! do youkuow——” 

He did riot finish the sentence. He had evideritly, 
under sudden impulse, started to say something 
which a moment’s réflection had told ‘him he bad 
better, for the present, leave unsaid, 

“ Never mind,” he added, after a brief patisé 
“The boy will soon be with us gain, When I next 
go perhaps I may brivg lini house with me.” 


Your intellizetice giaddeus 
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«J know, my master, how you must miss him and 
pow anxious you are,” Feuella said, with a show of 
earnest sympathy and solicitude ; “but 1 would not 
have him moved tdo soon. You know his weakiiess. 
He must not get atthe gin bottie until his recovery. 
js entire ; and we eannot control him‘here as Doctor 
Von Frauckenthal can control him.” 

“Upon my soul, you are right, woman. 
etay until the doctor says le may come.” 

And with this Jacob turued away towards the 
mill. 

When Fenella ettered the kitehen the light had 
faded from her fase aud a look of deep concern had 
taken its place. 

“Caspar is growing stronger?” said Pauline, 
detecting the sign and guessiig itstause. 

“ Yes, be is growing stronger: He will sertstnly 
come home thia@week, But do not borrow trouble, 
Pauline. The shortest limit of Paul's absence is not 
yet Up. 

ae his week ends to-night,” 

“No—webwetll to-morrow.” 

“Did you wee the bu ter ?"” 

“Yes, Herr Walstein has ‘heattl nothing. Birt 
chat doema@pcmaltter. He did ndt expect to Wear. All 
business berWeen bim avd Paul had béen settled 
vefate tie datier left Oberkirch, You yemember 
what Paal told gon. My trust #@ hot yet shaken.” 

“ Nor is:isive,” cried the Wise 

“Apa eer thing,” added Penella, witha 
briguteniag. countenance, “Caspar will fot; Lam 
sure, come home: 


He shall 


there ig-roomr fortiuch hope,” 


The eager kissed her féir companioi upon 
the cheek, aid” went to change her dress, 


Wednesday @@ine, and Paul hed been gotiew full 
week ; bat no Word caitie from ide No — of 
his return, other tian lisp had been 
agreed npon, so there could rag sr gamit for 
his own +elt, ot for Pierre St. Geotge. 

Ou Thursday Jacob went to ‘town, and returned 
with a radiant face—radiaut partly with satisfaction 
at the condition in which he had found his son, abd 
partly with Schweinhardt’s good gin. 

“ Caspar will come home on Saturday,” he told his 
housekeerer. ‘ He is strong and well even now, but 
we will be on the safe side. And now let me have 
someriing to eat—you may call it wy ‘sdpper, for 1 
thust be'aw ay apain.” 

«4 Oberkirch agin to day, my mister ?” 

“No, ti, tot to Oberkirch. I have biusindss at 
Offer re.” 

Haviug éatet, the miller brouglit a fresh mule to 
the door and briskly mounted to the saddle. 

"Do ‘not wait up for ttie,” he said. “TIT may not 
sétutn to-night; but 1 will be at'lione early in the 
worbiig.’ 

* Feticlla,”” oried ‘Pauline, when Jacob had ridden 
away, © wildt does he g6 to Offenberg for?” 

Surely, niy child, I canvot tell you. Offetiberg 
t bit a sliort distance away, and le bas irienis 
there.” 

“ But—ol:, Fenella, your face tells ‘mé that you 
do tot like lis going. What is it? Do tior deceive 
me!’’ 

“ Deceive you, my dear child!’’ returned the house- 
¥esper, drawing tile trembling gifl to her bo-om; 
“vou know 1 would not do tliat. We sardly ‘have 
hough lau to ocepy our mitids, without borrowing 
trouble froth such a visit. Who saws bit Mav! 
ome to-night?” 

“Oi Fitiella! if F daréd to hope tt 

" Hop 6 is bettér than despair, my d¢ar. 





Let ws 


Mb Patil did not comé that night, nor did he send 
any word. 
On the following morning Jacob came hore 


we Wiibe he had stabled his mule, ard changed his 
Hlotliés, he spoke privately to his ‘honsékoeper, arid 
Vaile bér join Him in the mill, without letiing Pailine 
know tlidt lie ‘had Salled for ‘hidr. 

“ Fenella,”’ he said, looking her sharply in the fave 

“You must atisWer the honestly and truly. Can I 
put faith in you? Will you sérve me in what 1 shu 
Fequite atyour habits 2 

Tl -wifl serve ¥du,” 
and firmly, “in all 
erime.”’ 

“Slippise T sliould@'inuke arraigements for Paul- 
tne’s marriage—reimember, T am only supposiug— 
would you Help me in that?” 

“Traly, iy master, and from my heart,” she an- 
aWered, Without a waver of her clear gray eyes. “T 
should like to see Pauline married, and settled in 
life. She is 614 ‘endugh, atid it is time sie bad a 
younger protector than yonor I. And yet I hope I 
may not leave her. I would like t serve her and 
her husband.” 

“My good Fenella!” cried Jacob, 


the we nan replied, steadily 
that may be done without 


jumping 





greedily at a conclusion which hs ad wet far from the 
sperier’s thoughts, ‘‘ you shall not give up your old 
home. You shall remain with my cuildren, Now 
look ye: ‘!'o-morrow I shall bring Caspar home, and 
to-morrow evening Father Tovia is will arrive from 
Offenberg. You must see that a comfortable room is 
prepared for him and your larder well supplied, for, 
though a priest, he is fond of the good things of this 
lower world, and, i’ faith, there is where he shoWs 
his sense. Will you attend to this ?” 

“ Yes, I will attend to it,’’ 

Her heart was throbbing painfully, but she gave 
no outward sign of her emotions. 

“ And, Fenella, until the priest comes you will not 
let Pauline know.” 

She answered, promptly and emphatically: 

**] will not let her know. She shall gain no sigu 





before Priday'st the very soonest; 
Tuereare thee days more, and dir those three days}, 


Vi may } 


from me before the priest comes.”’ 

“That is all, Fenella. Serve me in this ‘awd 

you shall nevér fegret it. Don’t let Paulinésus- 
pect,” 
- The old hotsckeeper turned away and walkel 
steadily out from the mill dnd steadily ascended the 
@aire tafled to the house, but upon the piazza she 
pooled and Staggered, and was forced to sit down till 
@he Gould recover control of ber starded an@ 
seattercd setises. 


0 


, SHAPTER XVI. 


.. “T'w® ptostration of the old hougékeeper was not of 
Tong Ghration. 

She had felt'w prevt weight won ber mind—dn 
udwonted tax upon all her energiés—since she had 
devoted herself to the: cause.of Paul Daval. She had 
aaiticipated frour tite first thatehe might be detained 
rived beyond the appointed time; in which case the 

of thwartiug Jacob Mortaer would devolve 
‘upon her, and siiee sire had beem aware of Casper's 
‘rapidly returaing etrengtii and of his father’s phins 
fér asderdy consummation of the-marriaze between 
bi and Pauline, she lad been anxious day aud 
night, and ber-efforts to coneeval her unrest from the 
object of her solicittide had not lessened. her ‘bur- 
den. 

So, when the intelligence had come crashing upon 
her that a priest was to arrive on the evening of the 
morrow and that the marriage ceremony had been 
fixed for the day foll »wing—as Slie Knew it tanst 
have been—she felt the groand wherénpon she had 
stood slipping from beneith her feet, and it had 
required the puttiiig forth of every atom of her 
strength to enablé her to escape froin the mill without 
betraying hersetf. 

In the frésh Air she soon revived, tnd gradually 
her strength) and stise returned. She withdrew to 
the shelter of an old grape arbour, and by the time 
she had gained its ‘emibowered seclusidu her miud 
was clear. 

She knew the priest called Father Tobias, of whom 
Jacob had spoken. Father Tobias Hadbeen often 
at the mille.’s house. and she had served hitm with 
wine and br’ wed pulich for hith. Ay, he kti#w him 
well. 

And this was the priest who was coniing on the 
morrow! If he had éngagéd to perform a marriage 
ceremony and was to receive yold therefor he would 
do it though it broke the heart of the unwillit¢ 
bride, Whiat cotild be the caprice of ‘a mere girl to 
him ? 

If the mearter of the honse, possesking ~ full 
authority. bade him proevéd, the Objection of supiry 
a thing as a fethale ward would not be wortiy Ufa 
momént’s notice. 

And Fenella knew that a marriage, even under 
such circanistancés, soléitinized Hy a regdlatty or- 
Gained priest in canoiical staiiditre, Would be legal 
ana Binding. Utder tlie Ths as rébddred, the wil 
of the parent or guardian over a minor child or ward 
in the matter Of nixrriage was ddsbTate. 

If Caspar khotild come home on the morthw, add 
the priest from Oifeuberg shdtild come ahd Paul Du- 
val did not-come, what wohl Ve the resdlt? 

Tf Jucob Mirdner had'fixed the marriage for Sun- 
day, and Pail were not on land'to prevent it by forte 
of authority whit Gold'sa've Pauline froi'tle drénd- 
ful fate ? 

“Heaven help mé!’"the woman ried, stirtfig to 
her feet and clasning her hauds before*her. “I must 
not falter how, “Pime must be gaitied, Tritist go to 
Oberkirch, and'that, tod, at‘diive. Not & monient is 
to be lostt’’ 

Herthougtits how movéd rapidly, aud with preci- 
sion, 

A little while she stood, gazitig into vacancy before 
her, and then, with her emotions under perfect con- 
trol, she went back into the iifll. 

“ Master,” she said, wit!) sinple earnestness, “I 
have not yet beeti to the honse. I linve been think 
ing how I can best piit dif ‘Paaline if she is over- 
curious. She will be sure to “ask the what I have 








been doing here. She will know that you called me, 
And I thought that I might kill two birds with one 
stone. If a wedding is to come off so soon, I should 
like to get a fow things in town, aud at the same time 
I can call upon Caspar. So, if 1 go, I can tell the girl 
that you have sent me—you are auxious about your 
son—you wish him to be furnished with a few neces- 
sary comforts before he comes home—you cannot leave 
the mill, and I nyust go in your piace. How does it 
strike you?” 

* Most excellently,” exclatmed'the miller. “‘ By my 
life. I should like to hear from Caspar'to~day. You 
sali go, Fenella; and the sooner you are off the 
better. You had best take imy niule.” 

“Yes, Twill take the male,” 

Moménts were precious; @ud she would not lose 
time in walking on joot. ~ 

“And yoa will tell Casparthat I shall be there be- 
forenoon to-morrow, and that he must rest mean- 
time, so @ to be fresh atid strong for his ride 
home.” 

* Yies.”" 

“Tivon go and get ready, andI will saddle the 
bexst.” 

Peiella hurried wp to the house, where, as she had 
expected, she Was met with the desire on the part 
of Paoline to kuow what she had been doing in the 
nit. 

“ Tmust go to town, my Gear, to have Caspar per- 
pared for the journey home. My master will have it 
80; aud I do vot object. Isliall try to learn some- 
thing of Paul.” 

* Oh! I wish I could go with you, Fenella.”’ 

“T oan de all that can be Gone, Pauliae, 
me to do the Very best.’’ 

; ‘3 Well well; I will try tobe content and hope- 
u oo 

And, withia weary sigh, the suffering girl turned 
away'and sat down by the window. 

Fenella bent over her and kissed her, and then 
went toder chamber and made preparations for her 
ride. She was notlong at the work, snd when she 
descended, aud went out upon the piazza, sue found 
Jacob waiting with the male. 

““Give-tite beast in charge to the stable boy at 
Schweinhardw’s while you are in town,” said the 
miller, after he had helped her tothe saddle. “ He 
will score it against me. Go directly aud see Cas- 
pit, and, if you!c&n do au ythittiey for hini do in” 

Frvella promised that’she would do the best she 
could, atid'then rodé away. 

Never in her life had she ridden faster—at least, ia 
thé sadiile —than she réde now. 

Arrived in Oberkirch she left the mule as her mas. 
ter lad dirécted ; but not ashe had directed did she 
wext turn her steps. 

Instead, she went to the dwelling adjoining the 
Old cathedral, walKitig~as'rdpidiy ‘us ler feet could 
carry lier, aud atthe door sue mét Father Jerome 
jest going out; but Le stopped and turued back with 
her. 

She was well ‘high exhatsted with her unwonted 
exertion, #nd ber pantiig¢ for breath as she sank 
iuto a chair was quick and hard. 

“ Qourage, niy daughter,” said'the old priest, chéer- 
fu'ly. “Ifyou have bitsiuess of fmportinee, you 
thust actept this as a go@d ‘omen. Hud you been one 
minute later, you wouid have tiissed ine. Reeover 
your brédth aad then tell me what you week, Take 
your time; I can wait.” 

In little whilé Perella-wes able to tell lier story, 
tue most important portion of which was éf ths pro~ 
posed ‘ifartiage ceremony, atid of ‘le cottiing of 
Pather ‘Tobias, of Cfenberge. ve perform is, 

“7 know Tobias,” skid Father Jerome; “and I 
bave loug sispecred that tirers were fuuits at the 
Convent of Oi Teuberg which needed correcting ; bit 
those friars are wary, and Tobias isthe most wary 
of all. ‘You say he will atrive tosmvurrow evening 2?’ 
“ Yes.” 

“And the marriage is fixedfor the next day— 
Sunday ?” 

“ Yés, 1 ain confident of it,’”’ 

“Tt is a day’s journey to Freiburg.” said the 
priest, musingly. A’fter a paiise, he hooked up, and 
added, * But it may not bo too late. ‘Iwill send off 
& messenger at once, and you uinst (olay the tadrriage 
cereniolly as long as you can. Li (vu citi succeed in 
putting it off until the latter part of the day, all may 
yet bs well. You cah coptrive some nieaus to this 
end ?”’ 

Fevella thought she conld ; dha that she mighs 
not detain Father Jerome longer from the important 
mission she very shortly witerwurds wok ner de- 
parture, 

Arrived at the house of the nivsie.l fmstrume at 
maker she found that Caspar had walktd out with 
the host. 

Dame Becker told her that the @vétor bai advised 
fresi: air and exervise, and she a's» vuluuteered the 
inférmution that the ebviivalesevut Lad promised te 
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drink no more while away than a cup of light wine. 
Sho was & very pleasant woman, and the visitor 
passed the time quite agreeably until the return of 
Caspar. 

The son of the miller did not look much the worse 
for his slashes. 

There was a light live of adhesive plaster on his 
cheek and a patch upon either lip; but the gbastli- 
mess of the wounds was in a measure compensated 
by the cleaner colour of the face and clearer light of 
the eyes resulting from his enforced abstinence. 

Still, his was not a pleasant face to look upon. 
‘The old housekeeper shuddernd as the thought came 
to her of what a life the sensitive woman must live 
who should be so unfortunate as to become his 
wife. 

“Ay,” he cried, when Fenella had delivered his 
father’s message and had congratulated him upon his 
returning strength, “‘I am once more myself. Tell 
the old man to come for me, and tell him he will 
find me with an appetite. I'faith, good Fenella, I 
shall keep you busy.” 

“It will please me to be busy, if I can be of any 
use to you.” 

“And how is it with Pauline? Will she—but 
mever mind. We won’t set her to cooking at once. 
We wil! buy her a spinet, and let her make sweet 
sounds. Oho! we'll have music in our corner of the 
Black Forest.” 

Onspar was really gay. 

Fenella experienced a sinking sensation at heart 
as she thought with apprelension whence his gaiety 
came. 

From the house of Gottfried Becker the woman 
‘went to the office of the burgomaster, where she 
found that dignitary. 

Had he heard anything yet from Paul Duval? 

No, not a word. 

And he was not surprised. 

“ I cannot explain to you ail his business, my good 
woman, for it is not known to me; but I do know 
that circumstances might arise under which he could 
not possibly be master of his own actions. If you 
have been expecting him and he has not come, be 
sure it is no fault of his.” 

The burgomaster not only époke very kindly, but 
his manner would seem to indicate that the young 
Frenchman’s interest in the household which she 
represented was no secret to him. 

Seeing this, she ventured to beseech him: 

“Will you, Herr Walstein, if you see Monsieur 
Duval, or if you can get word to him, inform him 
that his friends at the old mill in the forest are very 
anxious to sce him ?” . 
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** T will doall that I can,” 

Fenella thanked him and went her way. 

Nothing could be done in Oberkirch, so she returned 
for her mule and started homeward, 

Jacob met her as she approached the house and 
assisted her from the saddle and when she had told 
him how she bad found Caspar, and how buoyant of 
Spirits he was, the master’s faced gleamed trium- 
phantly, 

In the house she met Pauline. The girl came to 
her, pale and trembling with anxiety, and caught her 
convulsively by the arm. 

“* Fenella—is there any word from him?” 

“No,” 

“ You went to the burgomaster's ?” 

“Yes, my child, and my faith in Paul has been 
strengthened. Herr Wa)stein is not surprised that he 
has been detained. He does not understand all of 
Paul’s business, but he knows that he has much 
upon his hands of importance. He has given me his 
promise that if he sees Paul or can get word to him 
he will inform him of our possible need.” 

“But, Fenella, think of the days that have gone. 
It is almost two weeks since Paul went away. Oh, 
should any accident have befallen him !” 

“Hush, Pauline! It is not yet a week and a 
half.’’ 

* Ah, my friend, you are not so hopeful as you 
would have-me believe. Your face is clouded. 
Fenella, will you not tell me the truth? What do you 
fear?’’ 

‘\'he troubled woman caught the fair girl to her 
bosom, and then held her off and regarded her with 
an earnest, yearning look, 

“Dear child,” she cried, imploringly, “do not 
break down now—do not cause me to falter. I know 
not what I fear. Caspar will return toemorrow. Be 
brave to meet him. If your gnardian has further 
plans—if he seeks to hasten the marriage upon which 
he has set his heart I shall hope to thwart him. Hush! 
Here he comes.” 

Pauline summoned all her energies and succeeded 
in gaining another glimmer of hope. She told herself 
that Paul would yet come and save her, and she 
tried to believe—to believe it without doubting. 

On the following day, which was Saturday, Jacob 
went to Oberkirch in his waggon, and when he re- 
turned his son came with him. Pauline could not re- 
fuse to extend her taucd when Caspar greeted her, 
and yet she could not, with all her power of effort, 
hide the fear and loathing she felt. 

He grasped her hand more tightly and gazed into 



























































loved some one else. And whom else could it be? 
No, it was the man with whom he had fought. He 
would trust his own instincts for that. Words that 
leaped hot to his tongue he did not speak. There 
would be time enough for taming the bigh-strung 
maiden and breaking cown ber proud spirit. 

Later he said to his father ; 

“] know not by what hocus-pocus you have been 
so misled. Pauline loves the Frenchman. Don't 
dispute me—I know it. The scene which I witnessed 
in the forest glade was not asham. My soul! if the 
girl would kisa me as she kissed that fellow I could 
be as kind and docile asalamb, But I do not com- 
plain. She will make her own bed, and she must lie 
upon it. You say the priest will be here to-night?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“And the ceremony will be performed to-mor- 
row ?” 

oe Yes,”’ 

“You are sure the priest will not be deterred by 
any opposition the girl may manifest ?” 

“ Donnerwetter! You should know Father Tobias 
better than that. I have promised him twenty 
golden Napoleons.” 

Just as the shades of evening were falling a man 
in priestly robes approached the miller’s house upon 
a stunted mule and was assisted by Jacob to alight. 

The housekeeper was in her chamber arranging her 
dress, when Pauline burst in upon her wild eyed and 
terrified. 

“ Oh, Fenella! he has come!—that dreadful man 
from Offenberg! He has come to marry me! I know 
it! He has come in his priestly robes, which be 
never did before. Speak to me! Oh, Fenella, speak 
tome! What does it mean? Is it not as I bave 
said ?” 

Fenella drew the quivering girl to her bosom and 
encircled her with both her arms, 

“Pauline, I have foreseen this, and have sought 
to provide against it. The end is not yet. Do not 
despair.” 

‘But,’ cried the distracted maiden, “if my 
guardian is relentless—if Caspar grasps my hand— 
and if the priest pronounces the solemn, binding 
words, what power can save me? Qh! Paul, Paul!” 
The housekeeper held her from sinking dow» 
and, by-and-bye, whispered into her ear what she bad 
done, 

‘ Dear Pauline, all is not yet lost. Help will surely 
come.”’ 

“Oh! Heaven send it!’’ ‘ 
“ Ay, my child, in Heaven we will put our trust! 





her face malevolently. 
No need to tell him! If she did not love him sho 


(To be continued.) 
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ONLY A GIPSY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Blood alone must wash away the stain 
And ignomiuy of a blow. 


A stow! I: is an affair of the moment, but it 
may i: fluence a whole life. 

When a gipsy—one of the true Zingari tribe—is 
struck he must strike again or perish of self-con-~ 
tempt and the scorn of his fellows, 

Reuben was a member of the gipsy tribe, and the 
anguish, the rage, the fearful thirst for revenge 
seemed to devour him like fire, 

After that petition fcr forgiveness which he had 
addressed to Olive be had kept silence; but directly 
he had got clear of the Hall gates and was striding 
and bonnding to the plantation the storm within his 
breast broke out in half-incoherent ejaculations and 
self-torturing reflections. 

‘© A blow!’ he muttered, shaking back his short 
yellow locks, as he threw himself down beside the 
still smouldering camp-fire, ‘'A blow, and I did not 
returu it. Ia gipsy!. Why not?) Iam stroug,” 
and; with a savage earnestness he tore back the 
sleeve of his jacket and thereby revealed the shame- 
ful mark, already turning to a bruise, “ f am strony,” 
he ground out between his set teeth, his eyes flash- 
ing, bis whole frame quivering. ‘‘I could have 
beaten that puppy off his horse and ground him into 
the dust from which he sprang! Why didn’t I? 
Why? why?” 

‘Lue answer came low and almost tremulous from 
his lips: 

** Because a woman’s voice struck my arm down— 
because a woman’s look turned my strength to weak- 
ness, my thirst for revenge to water, Oh, weak, 
weak idiot!” 

And with something like a groan he flung himself 
upon the grass and hung his head. 

He sat thus thinking, thinking, until the sun was 
creeping below the hills. 

He had eaten nothing since morning, the storm 
which was still raging within his soul made him 
oblivious to the flight of time; he seemed to forget 
everything save the bruise upon his arm and the 
Wouian who had robbed him of the power to revenge 
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While he sat thus, motionless, and a study for a 
painter, the bushes parted slightly, and a beautiful 
face looked through at him. 

The next instant the owner of the face stepped, 
unheard by the moody dreamer, into the open space 
and stood looking down upon him, 

A woman’s face is eloquent sometimes, and the 
face of Olive, the heiress of Dingley Hall, was elo- 
quent then, 

On it might be read compassion, admiration and 
that strange look which goes by the name of sympa- 
thetic, 

Suddenly, in a musical voice, she spoke his name: 

“ Reuben !” 

If an angel had whispered in his ear Reuben could 
not have started up with a deeper light of welcome 
in his eyes. 

He was on his arm in an instant, and the next 
moment on his knee, his handsome fave turned up to 
hers, his eyes questioning hers, 

* Reuben,” she said, a slight touch of colour wit- 
nessing to the embarrassment which, try as she 
might, she could not get rid of, * Reuben, I am glad 
I have found you.” 

She paused a moment, but he did not speak, 
though he lowered his eyes for a moment as he 
stirred the embers with his hands. 

“T was out walking, and I came this way, think- 
ing perhaps that I might see you.” 

Again she paused, but though his head moved 
slightly he did not speak. 

**T wanted to speak to youI wanted to tell you 
that—that thongh I have forgiven you—’’ He 
half rose and she stopped. With a graceful move- 
ment he resumed his old position and once more 
stirred the fire. “ That although I have forgiven 
you, yet I feel that I ought to speak to you and 
caution you against—against giving way to passion 
and ill-feeling. Will you not burn your hand ?”’ 

For, as if indifferent and unconscious of pain, he 
had let his fingers toy with a piece of the smoulder~ 
ing wood while he listened with his eyes fixed on 
hers. 

Obedient to her hint he dropped the wood, and 
drew his hand across his coat. 

“Lam anxious that you should not lose my father’s 
esteem and goodwill, and I hope you will take what 
[ say in good part -—’’ 

She stopped, for there was a light in his eves that 
made any farther words on his part impossible. 

“In good part,” he said, slowly, his eyes fixed 
on hers with softened lizht which gave place to an 
intenser one as he continued; “ [will take anything 


you may say, however hard, however bitter. You 
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can say nothing that I will not take. May I speak 
in my defence?” 

A look in Olive’s eyes said Yes, and he went on, in 
a lower voice : 

I did not strike that gentleman! Had T done so, 
what would have followed? ‘The jail, shame, dis- 
grace that would cling for life! 1 did not strike 
him, and yet—yet—you !—fair lady, ask yourself, ask 
your kind heart, if you do not do me wrong !” 

As he spoke he half rose, and in doing so the 
sleeve, still unbuttoned, was drawn up his arm above 
the dark and ugly bruise. 

Olive’s eyes rested and fastened upon it. 

Her face paled, and she pointed to his arm. 

** What is that on your arm?” she asked, in a low 
quick voice. 

Reuben pushed down the sleeve quickly and t urned 
aside, 

** Nothing,” he said, curtly. 

Olive was by his side in a moment, and her hand, 
which shone white as a lily against his tanned skin 
was on his arm ; her sweet, bewitching voice was in 
his ear. 

* Forgive me. I—I did not know that he had— 
oh, coward ! coward! and with a whip!” 

“Ay! said Reuben, turning upon her, his eyes 
ablaze, his face working. 

** Ay, with a whip, beaten like'a dog ! and when, like 
a dog, I showed my teeth to bite the fine gentleman, 
who had marked me your voice, your face cowed 
me down like a dog that I am, and I let him go with 
his false lips wreathed in a smile! I’m worse than a 
dog! LIamagipsy! He isa gentleman! A gentle- 
man ! You are a iair, sweet lady, and you'tell me, from 
your kiod heart, to keep’ a guard upon the evil pas- 
sions which prompts me to—do what? To cower 
and bang my head to the fine gentleman who whips 
me! Passion !-Look at me!’ Oan I look at myself P 
Can [ sleep, can I breathe? Can I live when I see 
this thing upon my arm, and remember the man who 
set it there rode smiling away with not a word— 
a word !—in return?” 


Exhausted, he paused. Olive, alarmed by the 


‘violence of his fiery indignation aud self-scorn, shrank 


back, 

Her evident dread of him seemed to sting him 
worse than all for a moment, then bis manner 
changed, and, drawing himself upright, he stretched 
out his band imploringly. 

“Say no more, lady ; no more. You have tempted 
me to show you my evil nature, 1am a plain, un- 
tutored gipsy! Iam no gentleman, and I have 
learnt to give back word for word, blow for blow. 
When my brothers have struck me, even in play, [ 
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have dealt back the biow with intercst. This has 


been my law, and until to-day | knew no otier, 
What I have learut is this—that a man should take 
shame anid dishonour, ay, even the shame of acoward, 


in his heart, and hug it there if aiady bids him! 
You have taught me this, fair lady, and I have 
proved that I have learnt my lesson. What more ?” 

There was infinite-dignity yet infivite pathos in 
those last two'words. “ Whatmore?” Surely there 
was nothing he would not lear at her bidding, no- 
thing he would uot do, even if Geath were at the end 
of the lesson or the task, 

“ Nothing more,” said Olive; her face pale and 
Gushed by turo. “Tem very sorry; 1 did not know, 
indeed I did not kKeow that—that he had struck 
you! He is not afriend of mine, I have seen him 
Lut onee before. Reuben, you must not bear malice 
against me.”’ 

“Malice! Against, you!” he breathed, looking at 
ber, beyond her. 

* And, if you ape as ready aud willing to do as‘T 
wish os you say, L will eek you to forget this—this 
painful ‘pcidentand prove to me that ¥ou can forgive 
a wrong as nobly as you cau cast aside the desire to 
rovenige it,”’ 

As shespoke, seewingly forgetting the difference 
iustation between the heiress of Dingley Hall, the 
fair lady, and the linlf-wil@ ygipsy, there was in 
ber voies-sud mauper a power which Reuben could 
uot resist, 

He looked at her and his eyes dropped for a mo- 
nicot as be read bis own soul. 

Alas, it was as be iwd@ go bitterly told himself! 
‘Tuere was nothing be could refuse. 

‘ Forgive!” heesid, “that ishard! But I will try. 
But forget. that is impossible, A gipsy 
may forgive, bin fi % 

“ Try—for aty wake !’’ pleaded Olive, hoiding out 
ter hand, 

* Por your sake!” be breathed, down at 
ber, his head throbbing hotly withthe desire to'take 
that little band and press it to lie digs: : 

“Por my sake!’ she repeated, still more softly: 

“Por your sake—I will,” be Baid,and, with an 
audacity at which he trembled afterwards;iie took 
her band and, bending low, touched it with his lips. 

At that touch the thrill which had ran through 
QOlive’s soul before vibrated through it again; she 
took her wand irom his light grasp, with: a quick liste 
ehiver, balf of pleasure, bali of pain;‘and sen tanned 
to go ; paused a moment to. look back at him, as he 
stood bareheaded, and handsome as a Grecian stane, 
and passed out of the clearing. 

Reubea sighed and turned away ; it seemed to him 
thatshe hadtaken the light from :the wood, and the 
dije from his beart. 

He flaug himself down by the fize, and asihe did 
@uuck something with his haud. 

Jt, was a book. 

With a bound he was on his feet and, clearing the 
bush, at hers..c again. 

She turued as she beard him/erashing throughithe 
ondergrowth,and extended ber baad for tlie book 
without a word. 

Without a word be. beld it out to her, 

Ten she glanced at it and at his face. 

“Thank you,” she said,“ 1 had forgotten it, Tt is 
@ volume of Wordswerth’s Poems—ii you would dike 
to read it, [will lend it, to you.” 

He took. it and grasped. it. tightly,aud before he 
could utter & word of the vast thanks which filled 
bis heart she bad gone, this.time not to. be followed 

Man cannot, must mot be idle, and although it 
would bave been far.pleasauter so sit mooning over 
the fire and recalling every word and leok of hiebeu- 
tiful mistress, Reuben remembered that Farmer Styles 
on the hill was axpecting him, and, with a isighj he 
cose, slowly, washed himself iu the brook whith ten 
rippling through the wood, and was soon striding wp 
the Lili to the big beysiacks tha: loomed yellowly at 

summit, 

On that, same, bill, ‘half-way up’ it,. there/stood.a 
yourg girl, wlio.had some pretensions to good looke, 
which would have entitled ber perbaps'to lay claim 
tothe virtue of beauty itselé had it not-been. for the 
Grawbeck of too laige & mowh and.e nose with 
aspirations, 

Asit was,Polly Styles was not a bad-looking girl, 
ni there Was many a. swain round Dingley who would 
have been only too delighted to. bestow. his and. and 
home upon her. 

But Polly was coy, aud to all comers she gave the 
sae answer; 

“No, thankyou ; there’s plenty of time. I’m not 
oli enough to,marry, father says.” 

Now Polly.was twenty. 

It is said that love bas @ disagreeable kuack of 
reveuging the slights whicl culd-hearsed people put 
ypow him, and the mischievous imp had.talen.it into 

his x to put into Polly’sa very fairidea of Rewbeu’s 
worth, 
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When he first came to the farm, Polly, who 
was rather vain and, like most of her sex, fond of 
conquest, bad tried her artillery of smiles and 
glances on Reuben, who, much to her astonishment, 
received them all with the gréatest equanimity. 
‘Ho doesn’t seem to know whiether I’m.near him 
or netl’ thought Polly, and the surprise soon ex- 
pauded idte wrath, and from wrath developed into 
curiosity and interest which are dangerous. 
Why should this Reuben—a poor 
such profound indifference to her charms 
Polly askedherseli this question every night‘and 
as si®.stvod before the looking-glase and 
odmibed the glovsy hair in which she-was so foud of 


sking @ brigitt Lit of ribbon, 

What makes him so disagreeable?” she asked 

Sad; no enswer forthcoming, Polly 
féit ‘an re ftiterest im the poor gipsy aud 
Wktehed for Wikadvenut with the greatest curiosivy. 
_ Wien Retiien’s tail figure was seen stridiug up 
> yey the héir aod the piece of 
dairy rrange the dod put , 
poor rgalerr= ten toone but Reaben woald’ 
ride ot walk pasy ler und never so much 86 lodk a 
her, 

“ 88's @ometh ing inoré or less than amwn !” seid 
Poll. “ But 1’ll make Mim speak, that'l will!” 


y—show 


Renven did wot want to beemiable, Miss Polly saw 
bim-owing ap the bill, amd, setttag down her milk- 


she smoothed her Heir and put on her 
pdlileiitbatiee and ste cold smile very prettily 


bow, Was striding past ber when his dreamy eye, 
caught'the milking-pail) and he stopped. 

“Tet me help you wp with thas,” be said, in his 
Jow, greve voice. 

“Ob, to, tank yout” simpered Polly. “I can tas! 
it, dhwk you!” 
“Bo can land better,” sald aad without | 
niore ado he took the pail from her haud, and com- 
menced striding upward again, Polly, with a meek 
‘Thank you,” tripping at his side. 

But Reuben walked fast, by ifiétfuct, and Polly 
was sovh out of breath. 

* Gb, how fast vyou walk,” she said, 

“ Eh ?”’ said Reuben, stopping short, and ledking 
at her as if-he had forgouen ber existence—as in fact 
he had,“ 1 beg your pardon ; I'l. walkishowér,” 

“ Thauk you,” said: Pelly; giving him. ote of her 
prettiest glances. ‘ I suppuse you ate ised to walk- 
ing fast, Mr. Reuben.” 

“1 suppose so,” said Reuben. “ At least-I abways 
do, Why should L walk slow?” 

“ Wihy, iudeed.!’’ said Polly ; ““leaswways: -when 
you are alone.” 

“lami always aloue,” said Reuben, 

“Oh, dear!” said Polly; “that tinet be'very | 
hiiserable, 1 wish you'd Jet-me-carry the pail, it's 
a shame to trouble you!” 

“Are you afraid I shall spil! it?’’ said Reaben. 
“No, I'l carry it ; I don’ tanind at -i.’s ee trouble.” 

“And yet you must be tired aftér your duy’s| 
work,” said Polly, whe longed to wear what he: wil 
beeu dving, and who had beard some faint runiour 
of some employment which he had obtained us tive 
Hall, 

** No,” said Reuben, 

* Men do work.so bard,”’ said Polly. 

““Some-of them,’’ said Reuben, 

“ And I thinkthey'oug?it’ to treet 








Wotid run if from the farmyard - 
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“Oh, indeed!” said Polly. ‘ How very nice, isn’t 
it P” 
‘“* What ?”’ asked Reuben, turning his dark, grave 
questioning eyes on her little flashing ones, so thas 


Polly flushed and stammered and grew confused, 
“Why, horse-riding all day, and all that.” 


“Nice? I don’t know,” said Reuben. ‘ Where 
shall I put this pailfor you?” 
* Oh, thank you'#o much,” said Polly. “ Here jn 


the pantry—isno’t it# nice pastry ?—it’s all my own, 
and [ make all the bitter. 

“ Very nice,” said Renbem, just putting his head in 
and turaing away, “ very wice indeed. Good even- 
ing. , 

“Good evening,” said Poly, and then she threw 
up her ¢yebrows an@ sttetched out her hands 
towards the yellow pats of butter on the plate, and 
exclaimed : 


“Was there ever suck rade, ignorant, vulgar 
man ? “He’s » brute?” 

Them; five mites afterwards, as Reuben camo 
Pelting down the yard With the cvlt at his side, she 
















On this. particular djening when o! sl! otliee ys 


ili Merten, anil with » low sigh, took |p 
"tip ute orb, ape = . ee 


, Wit a slight mod’ which was alnios. s | sacle 


( through the little Witi@ow wad added: 

“ Bat he’s sd boudsone!” >. 

Aad when, aw hour afterwarda, Reuben was stand- 

f. Wigl perspiration hW brow, at the 
pretty Polly came hopping down the 

jars of cider and a slice of cake, saying, 

i, l’ ve brought: you's-moutliful to eat and 

you must be thirsty and tized wow, 

Starting, turtied aud tooktlie cake 

6, and prepared to dis- 


ooking on and woadering why 
i bewutiful golfem hair and 






cately hag ds, 
© you havesouis more?” She askedj.as Reuben 
*Baished the last taoutlifal. “ Do!” 

thank bite He said, “ And now T'li go. Good. 
night, Stylex” 


_ * Oh,” said Pol sage ai her apron to 
her lips. + Mi eat’ One wou!d think you were 
htalking tothe young Misttess atthe Hall, Mr. Reu- 
ben! My name is Polly!”’ 

** Polly,” said Reuben, as coldly as a stone. “ Well 
then,” with a faint smile and an uplifting of lis cap, 
“well, then, good night, Miss Polly !’’ And in another 
moment his stalwart figure was ewallowed up in the 
twilight, and Polly stdod lookingiafter him with the 

empty plate and mug in her hand. 

* He’s very handsome !” she murmured. “ Hand- 

somer thau any man I’ve seen; but he hasn't got a 
heart! No, that he-hawn’t !’’ 

And she would have been strangely surprised if 
she had seen him one hourlater. as he stood against 
the old oak, in the avenue, looking at the grand Hall 
of Dingley with something in his eyes, thas if it 
did not argue'a’ heart was at feast a very strange 
expression for a man Who had ‘none. 





CHAPTER VIII 


Tr was ‘hot in’ My? Far ly mood that Mr. 
Motgat Verner rode’ the fifteen miles which stretched 
between the downs ‘and ite Grave. 

He Wad'tidden cat that moétiing éxpréssly to see 
Olive Seyttiod?, and now thxt he Had seen her He 
was sgarcely satisfied. 

He haé allowed his ‘slight verieér Of \g dod breeding 
té We Broken’ through by @ pbefsdrdge ita ro 
velveteen Jaéket, and he had’ shown a spice of 
evil tetrper before the lady whom ‘it was his most 
ardent wibh to impress favourably. 

Altogether Morgan Verner wae not in'the best of 





i you're 

sure you wou'blet.me carry the pail?” 

“ Quite sure,” Seid Reaben. 

“nd ere you going to teach the volt to night, 
Mr. Reuben ?” asked Polly. 

“Yes,” said Reuben, 

at ther’ are a great many horses at ‘tlie 
Hall, Mr. Reuben?’ asked Rolly, with ‘a side glance 
at the handsome face, whicli seemed suddedby td 


wince. 
| “ ¥es—there are,” herespdnded; looking ‘dreatity 
before him. “ Yes; iplenty of horses,”” 

“Rud Isuppose you go there @very dey-—do you 
go every day?” 

** Ves; answered Reuben, slowly; “every day.” 

He hated to be thus questioned, and He did not 
like to speak of the Hall, and still less of Oli#e;'to 
emydue;it wase thing todreum over, not to épeak 
of. 
“ You go to break in the young horses, Mr 
Reuben ?”’ 

“ No—I go to teach Miss Seymour to ride.” 

Polly’s ‘faces went ali colours with w sharp, Rew 
born jédlousy, 

Oh, oh! that was the reason of his disagteéable 
silence; he was proud, was! this gipesy ; prow of his 





pers, when tae grootn'saw him pushifig the 

hiunter-along the hard, dry road-asif. hunters’ feet 

wete made of iron ant of a8 little vale, that astute 
keeper of horses tiuttered : 

** Now, then, there'll be nothing right, aiid plenty 
o’ havd, words,’’ 

And hard words there were, for the young master 
swore at the lodge-keeper,; and swore at two little 
ebildren who were picking up nothing im the avenue, 
and swore hardest of all at groom, who held the 
sweating horse and tried to look incffeusive. 

Swearitg still, the young gantlenan mate hie Way 
to the dining-rogm, and proceeded to throw open 
the door of a cheffonier which contained sundry wines 
and spirits, 7 

As he did so the father entered, and Morgan 
oléuted tneasily as he set down the bottle of 
Yrandy frum Which he had poured out @ wineglass- 


ul. ‘ 
“Whit!” éafd Mr. Vérner, irritably. ‘‘ What's 
that yon’re drinking?” 

“WH ?’’ said Morgan, uneasilt. “Oh, sherry—n0, 
it’s brandy! What a mistake; they're both the 
Sitifie colour, you'see !” 

Mr. Verner frowned. 
** Have'you been to the Hall?” 
“No,” Said Mbrgati, téprésding an oath with 


Load 
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difficulty. 
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“Why not?” asked Mr. Verner, sternly. 

* Because there'was no occusion,” said Morgan, 
“J met the girl—ouitside, ridimg.”’ 

*“ Ah!’ said Mr. Verner, seating himself at the 
table, upon which luncheon was set. 

“Ah! and accompanied her, of course?’’ And, he 
worked his hard face into a smile of satisfaction. 

“No, Ididn’t,’’ svid Morgan, eurtly.. “ I didu’t 
accompany her, and 1 didn’t say five words. to 

” 


r. 
“No!” exclaimed Mr. Verner, colouring angrily. 
“What do you mean? Why can’t you speak 
lainly ? If. you saw her, why didn’t you stay with 
er, why didn’t you stay and talk with her? ‘Have 
gou ridden thirty miles for nothing?” _ 

“No,” said Morgan, snllenly, ‘I’ve ridden it to 
be insulted !”’ 

“Tnsulted! by whom ?” asked Mr. Varner. 

“By some low bidtkgnard she hdd With her,” 
replied Morgan. “* A fellow who was stippdsed ‘to be 
teaching her to ridé. At least, she sifys hb''was her 
cidingmaster, though he lodket’to me'thoré like 4 
gamekeeper.”’ 

“ And he insulted you! But why ?’’ 

“ Because I civilly asked the low'rtiffiun to keep 
alittle at the back, that I might edge in’ w word or 
two to his ‘niisttess. Ble’s you, ‘he took no mote 
notite than a dog, and alter ! had spoken onee'or 
twice I thought I'd try something more eloqieiit ; 
{ should have broken his head if he hadu’t pat ‘his 
ttm up. 

Mr. Verner’s face’went parpile. 

“Morgan,” he said, st rnly and: passionnatély, 
“you are an idiot! What! itis impossible totrust 
the slightest thing to you! Don’tyou'see what you 
have done? Raised a bar to the acquainianeeship 
which I was rapidly eemwentiag into’ a iriendship; 
4 bar, perhaps, which I shall never be, able to.cast 
down. What, dull as you are,could you not see 
that to strike her servunt before her very face was 
not the way to gain a laay’s favour?’ 

** What could I do?’’ retorted. Morgan, suallenly, 
“Don’t I tell you that the fellow was insolent; and 
do you expect me to take everyone’s impudence 
without a word? Besides, there’s no harm done. I 

logized—curse_him'—and took myself out of 
‘% way neatly and gracefully.” 

“Disgracefully!” sneered the disgusted father. 

“But I’ be even with that blackgnard of hers 
mthe first opportunity, and I’) teach him better 
manners.” 

“ Best take care of your skin, and, more than all, 
of your pocket,”’ retorted Mr. Verner. “ How often 
am I to tel] you that unless something is done, some 
stroke of luck cotiteés to wus, that the “Grange will 
go to rack atid rai. Do you kndéw'how mich you 
spent in Paris with your fine friends?” 

“No, I don't,” ‘said’ Morgan, and hie sneered. 
“Conie, governor, there was nothing to choose be- 
tween ws in'the matter of tiaking the money fhy !” 

“I spent money in legitimate specalation and 
fiati¢e, sir!’’ wrathfully broke in the father, 
trimson ‘with indignation. “ You spent it in folly 
and vic’ whiclv could have no return,’’ 

“Well, weil,’ said Morgan, tossing down a 
glassful of the brandy, which he had managed to 
place upon the table. “ae money’s gone, atid 
there’s an end of it, The taing is to.get more.” 

* And I show. you the..way,” said his father, more 
calmly, but with traces of his anger still visible on 
bis hard face. “I tell you, this girl is heiress to 
the whole) of Sir i-dward’s estate, and that, in ad- 
dition to the estate, there is a large sum which he 
has saved—enough to rebuild the Gra. ge and set us 
on our feet again.” 

Morgan eyed his father with greedy, cunning 
eyes. 

“You mean thatyou’d get that little stocking: 
ful of the old boy’s, éh, sir?” 

“T mean,” said Mr. Vérnér, with dn assainption 
of dignified innocence, * that Sir Edward might, be 
kind enongh té advanes that aniotint at's nominal 
interest to the father df his ‘fitture von-in‘law.” 

“Hem!” said Morgaéh. ““Very nite itiedd, sir; 
‘bat how’s it to be done?” 

“Not by quarrelling with the youttg lady's ser- 
Vints,” said Mr. Verner, spitefully; “bat by oon. 
ttant and watchful attendance on her and attention 
toher tastes and wishes: You pride yourself upon 
your fashionable manners—prove that they uréwe 
ttresistible ws you assert them to be. Keep near 
her—go over there—mewt her as if by atvident. 
Leave no stone unturned—win the giri‘and leave 
the father 'to me.” 

There was a Geep significance in. the last words 
Which Morgan did not fail to catch, but, though he 
scanned his father’s face, he could not gather any 
‘ntelligence from. it and fixed his eyes on the piate. 


“When you see the young man again make- 


friends with him,” 

“Eh ?”’ said Morgan, sullenly. 

“Make friends with him—you can dogo without 
‘pas of dignity, and then try that wonderful charm 
bich never fails; you understand,” aud he smiled 
Grimly. 


“Tip him half @ sovereign, :eh?’’. suid Morgan. 
“Yes—oh, not a bad idea, but,’’ and a bright idea 
seemed to strike him, “‘ but I’m so short of coin! I 
was just going to ask you, sir, if you could manige 
to let me have asmall fifty, just to. go on with until 
next allowance day comes round !” 

“Fifty pounds!’ said Mr. Vertier, with a frown, 
“There isn’t fifty pounds in the Grange, #nd won't 
be wntil Griley gets the rents. Don't mention such 
an absord, unreasonable request again, I bey!” 

** Qh, very well,” énid Morgan, with an ill-tem- 
pered- smile. ‘“l’m sorry you're so hard up, gir. 
But, never mind, iet’s go back; you, were swying 
that. if I had such a thing as a half-sovereign I 
couldn’t do better than give it to that blackguard 
of hers.” 

“Yes, and do it well—with a good grace; buy the 
tian with it, or it is throwi away. [f you want té 
pay the grudge you owe him you can do that after- 
wards——”’ 

“Of course he dati!” éaid ‘a voiee; as the lent 
figure of old Griley came into the room fromthe 
open Frencth wimiows. 

“ Of course:you can, my dear Me. Morgan, eh, eh? 
What's easier? You fiad the young man’s been 
tripping, eh? doing mischief. in the village, getting 
drunk at the ‘Bell and Crown,’ or, robbing the 
henroost, or the horses’ cora, eh ? eh ? and you ‘find 
that it’s your painful duty to undeceive Sir, Edward 
and Miss Olive ds to the ifivegrity of théir young 
man, eh? eh ?”’ 

Aud'the olf man chaseléd and grintied tutil ‘his 
long teeti shone like a wolf’s 

“Get out; you're a fool; Griley,” said Morgan, 
but his gray eyes lit wp cdmningly, and old Griley; 
as he stood by the table; éaw tat ais hihthad not 
been lost. 

Morgan rose and took up his hat. 

“* Where does this fellow live?” he said.‘ Per- 
haps I might happen on him alone and smoothe his 
feathers.” 

“I don’t know,’ said Mr. Verner. 
Griley?”’ 

The old man shook his head and grinned, 

“* No,” he said, ** they say he’s a gipsy —— 

Mr. Verner started and put his hand to his month 
with a nervous gesture which old Griley chuckled 
at as if half in enjoyment and half ja censure of it, 

“Not he,” said Morgad, as he lit a cigar. “ What 
gipsies have light hair and speak good graminar ?” 

Whether Mr. Morgan had any intention of finding 
Miss Olive’s riding-master we danndt' say, bat it is 
cettath that after dinuer—it was at an early hour 
at the Grange—he bent his steps towards Diigley, 
dnd, with bis civitr in his mouth, climbed the hill 
upon which stood Mr. Styles’s farm in’ time to se6 
ee bid farewell to Polly and descend the 
hill. 

With that haste to jump tb dontlusions which 
éan nevér be'too much condemtied, Morgan Verner 
at ottce decided in his own ‘taind'that the pretty 
little girl leaning on the garden gate was Reuben's 
sweetheart, and no sooner had that presumption 
taisen root than there sprang up tie evil resdlution 
to pay back the mortification which Reuben ‘hid 
cauvell him by tinterfering with Retben'’s live 
affairs. 

Throwing away the cigar, which he had only jast 
lighted, he took another froin his case and emerging 
from behind the hedge which had concealed him 
from Reuben and Polly, he saautered ua to Polly 
and, raising his hat. in hig best style, said: 

‘Can you oblige me with alight for, my cigar ?”’ 

Of course Polly started, and, equally of course, 
she uttered a little scream, 

Then—as her hand went up to the ribbon in her 
hair, just to feel if it was all rigat—she said: 

“ Certainly,’ and he opened the gate, 

As Morgan drew nearer, and Polly saw that the 
stranger was a gentleman, her confusion was stil! 
greater, and when Morgan, with an air of delight- 
fully easy familiarity, said: ‘* May I sit down ?” 
Polly aliiost dropped a ctrtsey, and ran in, with 
a chatniiti¢’ blush, for a match. 

When sh caine back the gontlemuaty liad settled 
himself quite comfdftably on ‘the seat, but rose to 
take the hitht, and thanked*her, ch, sé‘sweetly! 

‘* May I sit down for a little while *” he asked; 
<p inive walked sUme little distance, and I’m rather 


“Do you, 


* Certainly, sir; sid ‘Polly, and then she stole 4 
glance and saw that he really was a getitheman, for 
there was @ diamond ring on his finger; and # grewt 
gold chain, and fine glittering shirt-stauds, not to 
say anything of the fine clothes; which were so 
charmingly different to} William Brown’ sand Jobany 
Strong's. 

‘* What a beantifuliplace !” drawied Morgan, put- 


rting up his eyegiass, and looking at Polly how- 


ever. 
“ Do you think so; sir?” said Polly. 
* Yes—charming—oh, most charming!’’ said the 
gentlemaa, still Jooking at Polly... “One could be 
happy in such a lovely spot as this. Iam sure you 





are happy, you look so.” 








“Dol?” said vain little Polly: 

“Indeed youdo!” said Morgan, .with his most 
fascinating smile, which seemed ver fascinating 
indeed to this poor little unsophisticat:d country 
girl. “You look as happy and as beautiful as a 
bird. Pray forgive me if I’ve said anything rade, 
but. it’s quite true, I assure you!”” 

“Oh!” said Polly, and she tried to look incredu- 
lous. 

* And was that. your brother I saw.going down the 
hill ?”’ asked Morgan, watching her from tue corner 
of -his gray eyes. 

“Oh, to,” said Polly, and shié blushed, 

“ Oh,” said Morgan, “ only a friend ?” 

“Yes,” said Polly, with natural coquetry. 
friend.” 

“Tt must be ‘very nide to’ be ‘Your fridnd,” said 
the wily Morgan, “to be able to sit here in this 
comfortable seat, and: see this beautiful view. 
Very nice indeed ; I wish I were your friend.” 

Polly blushed again, and finyéred hat apron. 

“ |’m sure father would be very glal to see you,” 
she said, “and you could Sit taere every day, if 
you liked the seat so much!” 

“ Do you think so ?” said Morgan, eagerly. ‘“‘ How 
very Kind: "Well, perliaps I Siri! come Bp solne- 
times. YVduedon’t know mo, do you?” 

« No,” suid Polly: 

‘© au Mer. Morgan Verner, from the Grange.’’ 

Polly looked almost frightened. 

The Grange and the Hall were like Paradise to 
her simple mind, arid to think that she bad been 
talking so freely to one of the Veruets. 

It was really frightful, but it was also very de- 
lightfal, 

‘And thén Mr. Morgan was so kind and’agrevable, 
chatting #3 if he hid Kwown her'for yéars. And 
he a¢tually shook hatds and asked her what her 
tame was, and When she told him Polly, he gaid, 
shaking hands dguin : 

“ Well, goodnight, Poily, “aud mind I must 
come wp again and ‘be friends !’’ 

And Morgan Verner went down tie hill with his 
evil. mind full of evil thoughts. 

Thoughts: of a revenge as base and malignant as 
his own nature. 

* That’s it,” he muttered, with a wicked smile. 
“The gitl’s his sweetheart, and a mile too good for 
hin. She's pretty—inféeradlly prétty; “uni ds 
simple asa Hottentot. By Jove! I'm qaite spoory 
of her! Hat! bah! my fire fellow, I'll spot your 
game up there; Pthink; I’li teach you to be 'mso- 
lent to your’ betters! Yes, she’s a pretty little 
thing, and worlds too'good for hita. Put her ina 
decent dress, and, give her a neat littie brougham, 
or say a.nice hack, and in a well-ticting habit, she'd 
set all the fellows a-looking after her. Yes, l’l 
spoil your little game, Mr. Riding Muster !’’ 

And Polly? 

Shie wen®to bad that tight and reanit of a 
géntlenian who had ritgs on his fingers and & greds 
gold ‘watch-chain, who Knelt at her feet and asked 
her to ‘be his bride. 

Atid she dréattit that she was a fine lady, in a 
great house, fu!l of splendid furniture and a crowd 
of servants—all hers ; and than a certain handsome 
young wan named Reuben went mad and hung him- 
self for loveof, her, 

Poor, vain little Polly ! 

Dceams are dangerous things and often do us more 
hatm than we think for ! 


(To be continued.) 
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Watkinc Cane ContTArNiNe «a Oakbie.—A 
very siiuple: walking case; with # cdndle enclosed, 
which tight be-cou'veniedt for use in dark passages, 
oreven for reading in railway curriages, ‘has been 
iuttoduced by a German firm. Tlie top portion 
cu..isss of a hollow cylinder screwed, ow and cou- 
taining a spring to press upward, as fast.as cousumed, 
a candle placed in it, It is closed'by ascrew-cap, 
which forms.a convenient top. : 

Mr. ‘WooLNER's memorial bust of Charles Kiags- 
léy is fiuished, or very nearly so; He bas made 
considerablé progress with the life-size stdiue of the 
late Mr. Field, of Highgate, the well-kiown and 
Snergetic promotor of thé plan of codveatrating the 
Cotirts of Law, # Very active promoter of the busi- 
ness arrangements preceding thé coinmeicement of 
the buildings tiow rapidly rising in the Strand. In 
the vestibule of this building the statue in Yudstion is 
most appropriately to be placed. 

CuuLars,— There is no more fraitful source df 
disease in country houses than the cellar, Always 
more or less damp, containing vegetatlesin @ ‘par- 
tially decayeil state, gases and vapouts are generated 
whieh are unhealthy, and the only outlet of which 
is too oiten the living rooms of the house. For ta- 
nately in town the cellaris not ordiuanily used to-auy 
great extentas a storeloave ior vegetables ; but if 
is frequently made the receptacle of all kinds of 
rubbisn, the accumulation of which is anything bus 
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wholesome to the dwellers in the house. Great care 
should be taken to ventilate the cellar thoroughly 
through windows opening out of doors. By placing 
them on the opposite sides of the cellars and opening 
them on warm days the air within will be rapidly 
purified. It should be remembered that malarial 
diseases often proceed from decaying organic sub- 
stave s in the cellar. 
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LOVE AND HATE 
By tue AUTHOR oF 
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CHAPTER LII. 


“ Eprru, I have fulfilled my promise to the best 
of my ability and judgment,” said Prince Claud, with 
@ grave tenderness that was more touching to the be- 
trothed bride than the greatest. demonstration of af- 
fection. “‘ Look here !” 

And he handed to her a newspaper with one of its 
paragraphs especially marked by a distinct ink line, 
that spared all delay in its discovery ; 

“The extraordinary forgery case, that promised to 
afford great interest to the gossip-loving and the ro- 
mantic is postponed for some weeks to allow of the 
production of a most important individual who is ab- 
sent at this critical moment, The Hon. Ernest Val- 
letort, who seems to have been much involved in the 
whole affair, has been for some months in the East, 
and, after some sharp argument between the counsel] 
for the prosecution and the defence, it has been de- 
cided that the whole case shall stand over till the next 
session, when Mr. Valletort will be forthcoming. 
Bail was offered toa heavy amount for Mr. Vandeleur; 
but the prosecution so strongly objected to its accep- 
tance that it was finally refused. But itis hoped by 
some of his friends that a lengthened confinement 
may turn out to be the worst penalty that the unfor- 
tunate young gentleman will have to endure.” 

Lady Edith turned her glowing and grateful face 
on her suitor as she finished the paragraph, which he 
had considerately left her to read unwatched. 

“ This is your doing. It is indeed all that I could 
even hope for,” she said, holding out her hand to the 
prince with a sweet thoagh somewhat saddened smile. 

“ Simply my doiug insomuch that I provided Mr. 
Vandeleur the best counsel that I knew could defend 
the case, and this istheresult. Fortunately, in your 
country, Edith, there is no less straightforward road 
to the escape of an accused man, whether he be inno- 
cent or guilty.” 

“TI believe Oscar to be innocent, from my very 
heart I do,” said the girl, fervently. “He has been 
most culpable perhaps, but he never would commit so 

se a crime, Did you see him ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“No, [thought it would only pain him needlessly,” 
he replied. “ 1 could do him no good, and he would 
scarcely have wished to receive any assistance from 
your future husband, Edith. I would not willingly 
triumph in my proud success.” 

Lady Edith shook her head. 

“ Alas! I fear it is but 9 worthless hand you are 
claiming, Prince Claud,” she said, quietly. “ Still I 
will do my very utmost to deserve your confidence 
and choice. I will not give you a poor, spiritless 
bride. From the hour that I am your wife you shall 
be'the first in my thoughts and my actions to secure 
your happiness.” 

“. believe it from my very soul. T trust you as 
myself, and accept your hand as Heaven’s most pre- 
cious gift,” said the prince, fervently pressing her 
hand to his lips. “And now, dearest, I have made 
all necessary arrangement for the ceremony. When 
is it to take place? I mean at what hour will it best 
comport with the earl’s comfort ?” 
~ He gazed earnestly in her face, but she did not 
flush from the scrutiny. Her mind was too evidently 
made up, her resolution too completely taken for her 
to waver, and she answered, with a sweet maiden 
gravity in her whole demeanour : 

“ It shall be as you think best, Prince Claud; but 
if you do not object I could wish it to be this after- 
noou, my father is always stronger then than in the 
early morning, and, and——” 

* And I will leave the Castle immediately after the 
ceremony,” interrupted the prince. “You shall be 
left to your father once more till time either restores 


his strength or decides his fate in some less happy 
manner.” 

Edith startled him by a glance, and then retired 
haetily from the apartment. 

She ueeded a brief interval of solitude ere the mo- 
mentous hour that was to change her whole dnties 
and her destiny. 

Thenceforward she must strictly and absolutely 
control her thoughts and wordsas well as deeds. She 
would belong to another, and that other must be re- 
paid tothe uttermost for his generous confidence and 
his disinterested love. 

So after dispatching a brief message to Cecil to 
join their guests she retired to her room and there in 
solitude and in silence she poured out her heart to 
Him from whom alone she could expect strength and 
guidance, 

It wasa singular and most impressive ceremony 
that took place some two hours later, in Lord Del- 
more’s sick chamber. 

The bride of a Prince—a distinguished diplomat 
and wealthy owner of broad if distant lands—the 
daughter of a proud and ancient race. Edith Dupuy 
stood in her simple white dress and veil, without 
pomp or circumstance that could become such noble 
and distinguished bridal. 

Only her brother and one faithful servant were 
wiinesses of her union. 

Tke earl insisted on giving her himself. to the son- 
in-law of his choice. 

And though his thin hand trembled and his voice 
was scarcely audible as he said the simple words re- 
quired of him, he did perform his part, and the cere- 
mony went on, without let or hindrance, to the end. 

Lord Dupuy was perhaps the most gloomy and 
foreboding of the little group. 

It was like tearing away from him all the last ties 
that bound him to home or to country, when his only 
sister was thus given to a stranger and foreigner, 
however true and good that bridegroom might prove 
to be; henceforth all would be lost to him. A short 
period would deprive him of land and home, of 
parent and of friends. And the sole consolation that 
could be his—the love and sympathy of Gladys Van- 
deleur—he might feel it a selfish sin to attempt to 
secure. 

No wonder if his features were set and his words 
few at such a juncture. 

And though he congratulated the newly married 
pair with earnestuess and truth, yet there was a seri- 
ousness in his whole manner that was certainly rather 
more in keeping with the occasiou than more ordinary 
and joyful felicitations would have seemed. 

The Roman Catholic ceremony which would be 
necessary to complete the marriage was to be de- 
ferred till Lord Delmore should be in a more fitting 
State, or, as was more probable, till he was gone where 
no earthly interest could affect him more. 

And after a kindly and respectful farewell to the 
invalid, and afew earnest words of gratitude and 
affection to his bride, Prince Claud departed. 

His stay had been but of some five or six hours’ 
duration, 

Yet, in that brief period, Edith Dupuy had given 
up her maiden name and freedom, had assumed fresh 
and life-long duties, and Oscar Vandeleur had lost 
the last hope that could by the very wildest imagin- 
ings have been cherished by him. 

She had done it all in true and simple sacrifice to 
duty and to love. 

And so far her bridal was indeed a contrast to the 
broken ceremony which had been commenced ina 
spirit of despair and of defiant and barning hate. 

Whatever migit be the result atleast the daughter 
of Lord Delmore was innocent of all bat most 
sincere if mistaken devotion to those sie best loved 
on earth, 

The evening set in with its soft twilight that seems 
so favourable’ to” calm thought and to the sober or 
gloomy visions that are apt to flit before the mind 
wheu the days realities are past. 

Edith was watching quietly by her father’s 
side. 

The earl had retired early to rest, after the ex- 
citement of the day, and there was something in his 
manner and aspect that induced his daughter to take 
her post in his room till assured of his calm and re- 
freshing slumber. 

Perivaps it was owing to the unusual part he had 
taken in the afternoon’s solemn ceienony, or else 
to some inexplicable change in his state. 

In any case Edith’s quick eye observed an alarming 
fitfulness in the flush which from time to time 
seized his pallid cheek, a restlessness in his 
movements and a glitter in his eye that had certaiuly 
pever been observable there since his first alarming 
sei sure, 

She determined to summon the physician early in 





the morning if these symptoms did not subside, but as 
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neither Cecil nor the servants in attendance Appeared 
uneasy as to his state she refrained from any im. 
mediate action in that direction. 

Still she sat near to the couch if almost hidden 
from it and listened eagerly and attentively to every 
sound within the curtained recess, 

All was still however for a time, and when at last 
herown name came gently and feebly on her ear 
she fairly started, as if something unreal had oo. 
cured to alarm her in her watch, 

* Edith, Edith, are you there.” 

“Yes, dear papa. I have not left you though I 
thought you were sleeping,”’ she said, quickly, putting 
back the heavy draperies, 

“T—no—Edith—no, I could not sleep, my head is 
too full, my heart too throbbing,”’ he replied, in the 
same excited accent that had marked his whole 
demeanour since the morning. 

“ But you must try to calmit papa. Will yon hay 
one of your draughts ?”’ she asked, rather doubtingls, 
for the doctor had more than once warned her of 
the necessity for extreme caution ia their admini- 
stration. 

“No, no, child, Ido not wish it, I like to think 
of all that I have accomplished, all the good tit js 
in store for you and for Cecil,” he replied, raising 
himself with surprising strength from the pillow. 

“Yes, yes, dear papa. But there will be plenty 
of time to make yourself happy in mind about it 
to-morrow. The ideas will not vanish you know, and 
it is all real not like a fairy tale,” she added, with 
enforced cheerfulness. 

“Ah, but. still itis all fresh and bright now,” he 
returned, in the same strain. ‘* Ah Edith, my child, 
my princess, my beautiful gem of socicty, that will 
be, how can I be fond enough of you? or give yon 
enough love and gratitude in retarn for all your sub- 
mission and filial duty?” 

The words and tone were distressing in their sharp 
rapidity of utterance, and Edith had some difficalty 
in concealing her own alarm and replying with calm- 
ness to the excited earl. 

“ Dearest father, I have but repaid as I was bound 
the life of happiness and love you have given me 
since I can remember. Please Heaven, J will do my 
duty in the future and that yoa will be spared many 
years to witness it.” 

“Ah, yes, and then Cecil, you see, Edith. He 
must marry Wenna Vanieleur, and free all the 
estates of his ancestors from their burdens. ‘Then, 
and not till then, I can die happy. I must live for 
that, you know, Edith,’’ he went on, quickly. 

The girl was fairly terrified now. 

She laid her hand on his brow and placed the 
other on his wrist. 

Even her inexperienced touch could discern the 
presence of most irregular and unnatural circulation 
in the throbbiogs and the stillness that succeeded 
each other so rapidly. j 

“ Yes, Edith, tell him so; tell him to be quick— 
quick. There is no time to lose,” he went on, ins 
changing tone, that was terribly indicative of declin- 
ing strength, 

She hastily laid his head down once again on the 
pillow and tried to ring the beil for help. : 

But he grasped her hand in his so firmly that it 
was impossible to extricate it without more force 
than she liked to use. é 

“ Yes, tell him—tell him the castle—the name—it 
must be kept—it must,” murmured the fast-failing 
voice, 

Edith literally shook with the agony of terror that 
her position produced, . 

At last the grasp gave way sufficiently to allow 
her to free her hand from her father’s. 

Sie flew to the bell and rang it with a violence 
that might well have summoned a village rather thao 
a household to the rescue, 

Then she darted back to the bed, and even as she 
reached it that death sign—that fearful rattle— 
sounded in the parent’s throat. 

It was the first time that dread sound had come 00 
the girl’s ears, but it was one not to be mistaken. 
Nor was the subsequent silence less awe-striking 
when the spirit had left the mortal frame and 008 
by that mysterious road where is no light nor sound 
nor barrier to stop or indicate its flight. 

Edith was white and motionless as the corps? 
when Cecil and the servants arrived. 

Lord Dupuy almost forcibly drew her from the 
room and consigned her to the care of her maid, 
while he returned to perform tie last offices to the 
dead. 

Edith submitted as if in a cataleptic dream to all 
the careful and kindly tendings she received. . 

But when she was placed on the still and quit 
couch then the mourning bride’s heart wail was tue 
passionate regret, I 

“ Another day and it need not have been, Have 
sacrificed liberty and happivess for shadow —for 
one now passed away for ever?” 
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CHAPTER LIIl. 


« Papa, I have found some strange news in tho 
papers this morning,’ said Wenva Vandeleur to her 
father as he entered the breakfast-room at an un- 
usually late hour on tlie morning after his visit to 
Byford. 

“Sir Lewis looked as if his mind was too pre~ 
occupied to actually take in the idea that his 
daughter’s words suggested. 

Ye gazed vacantly at her as he took his place at 
the table as if he had either not heard or not com- 
prehended what she said. 

* Are you not well, papa? What can be the 
matter? You look so very strange!’’ she resumed, 
seeing that he did not notice her remark. 

Sir Lewis started now, and looked nervously, even 
wildly at he. 

“Do I look ill ?—is there anything remarkabie 
about me that you stare at me so strangely, child?” 
he asked, with a smile. 

** Ouly that you do not seem to know what I am 
talking about, papa; and you have rather an as- 
tonished, absent air, that ig all,’’? she answered, 
quietly. 

Then, as if anxious to return to her subject, she 
gaid, ounce more: 

“ You do notask what the news I have found may 
be, papa. It is that Lord Delmore is dead. He has 
been ill of course for some time, but from what the 
paper says I should think it was very sudden at last. 
So Cecil wiil be Earl Delmore now,” she added, wist- 
fully. 

“Tree, true!” observed Sir Lewis, striving to 
collect bimself. “ And if it can but be arranged—if it 
can but be arranged—but it is much quicker than I 
thought. Yes—yes—I did not thiuk it was so press- 
ing!” 

“I don’t. understand you, papa. What is the 
difference ?” asked Wenna, eagerly. ‘‘ It seems to 
me that Lord Deljmore’s death will rather simplify 
Cecil’a arrangements. He can do as he pleases 
now.” 

Still Sir Lewis did not seem to heed her. 

“Delmore deed—Delmore dead!” he muttered. 
“ And I—how long may I be after him, if my fears 
are true |” 

And a shudder convulsed his whole figure as he 
spoke. 

Wenna noticed the agitated tremor, though sie did 
not catch the words, 

“ Papa, what is the matter? have you taken cold ? 
had you not better send for Dr. Lloyd?” sue said, 
handing him his coffee as she spoke. 

* Cold—ay—yes, that is it! I daresay it is a 
cold that I have taken!’’ he said, trying to rally his 
scared features, * but, as to the doctor, it’s all non- 
sense, I shall not be ill!’’ he repeated, abruptly. 

‘There was silence fora time. 

Wenna was somewhat astonished at her father’s 
remarkable demeanour, but prrhaps anuovance at 
this untimely distraction from the subject that chiefly 
occupied her mind had more to do with it than alarm 
for the health of a father who had never known ill- 
aess in her memory. 

At last he resumed the conversation so abruptly 
that Wenna fairly. started. 

“ Child, do you know where your sister is now ?” 

The girl opened her eyes to their wident extent. 

“]! papa! how should 1? You told me never to 
ask about or have anythiug to do with ber,’’ she re- 
plied; * you praised me for my obedience but yester- 
day.”’ 

“Yes, child, yes; only if it was necessary. But 
no—no! Itis folly—maduess! Still it were as well 
that you chould know. I can trust you, can I 
not?” 

“Oi course, papa. And I’m sure I have no wish 
to bring her down here again, or write to her!’’ re- 
turned Wenua, bitterly, *‘She was always thinking 
about Oscar, aud 1 sometimes fancied that if it had 
not been ior her Cecil would have liked me berter 
than he seemed to do. She has been very unkind I 
consider, always,” 

Her father did not reply, except by taking from 
his note-case a small card, which he handed to his 
daughter. 

“There, Wenna. Keep that carefully. Never use 
it, unless in dire necessity, It is my positive com- 
mand, on which my favour depends. But if it is 
really in extremity that you communicate with her, 
you have now the means.” 

He had resumed his old manner for the moment, 

Bat then all iis agitation auu nervousness returned, 
and he hastily rang the bell, 

“Send for Dr. Franks. Iam not well, you can 
say, and wish him to come over immediately,” he 
said, hoarsely, to the servant. ‘* Let a good horse be 
Used, and ie will not have leit home when the mes- 
Sage arrives,” 


The servant absolutely stared, but Sir Lewis Vau-" 





deleur’s household were too well trained for doubt 
or hesitation in obeying orders, and in a quarter of an 
hour’s time the groom was galloping away on his 
niounted errand, 

““T shall go and lie down now,” he said. ‘: Do 
not be uneasy, Wenns. It is only acold ij am sure, 
but at my time of life it is better for me to take pre- 
cautions. You shall be informed when Dr. Franks 
comes.” 

Wenna quietly assented. 

She believed her father was really suffering from 
a slight aberration of mind to attach such importance 
to a trifling indisposition, and, taking the newspaper 
in her hand, which conveyed to her such interesting 


information, she retired to her usual sitting-room, 
0 


“ Sir Lewis, do you really wish to know the trath 2” 
asked Dr. Franks, after his second visit to Vandeleur 
Hall. 

The baronet’s lips quivered. It was hard work to 
command the terror which the doctor’s words and 
manner confirmed. 

But still the proud, stern nature asserted itself, 
and he pronounced the word that would to some ex- 
tent seal his fate. 

* Yes, cortainly ; what is the matter, Dr. Franks ?” 
he asked. “It cannot be very bad, I expect.” 

Dr. Franks looked penetratingly at the scared face 
of his patient. 

“Itis certainly necessary that you should know, 
in order to take proper precautious, Sir Lewis,” he 
said, firmly. ‘* Your illuess is an infectious one, It 
ix, in plain English, small-pox, and of course you 
would wish your daughter to be kept out of all con- 
tact with you, Shall you not?’ 

Sir Lewis Vandeleur—the strong, stern man, the 
implacable persecutor of his only son—the disinheri- 
tor of his fair and loving daughter—literally shook 
in his bed at the intelligence of his danger. 

His teeth chattered in his head, as he buried his 
face in the pillows to conceal, if possible, bis weakness 
from the physician’s eyes. 

It was some moments before he could muster courage 

to reply a8 a man aud a father ought to the 
query. 
‘It shall be left to her own option, Dr. Franks,” 
he said. “I believe that she will nut consent to 
leave me tothe care of strangers. But if she hag 
more fear tian love, so let it be,” he groaned. “ But 
it is my pleasure that she shall have the option,” 

Dr. Franks did not reply. 3 

Perhaps he thought that his patient was not in a 
state to have his will questioned, or else he trusted 
to the certainty of a young girl’s repuguance to such 
a roalady for her safety. 

In any case, he deemed it wisest to assent, and, 
after some encouraging words, which had yet scarcely 
a riug of truth in them, he went from the apartiuent 
to that of the young daughter of the invalid, 

“Miss Vaudeleur, I regret to have no very agree- 
able news to give you,’’ he said, gravely. “And I 
warn you to yerve yourself as one of the chief ele- 
meuts of safety in this matter. Your father is about 
to have a very scrious—I greatly fear—a dangerous 
illness, the nature of which I feel assured of on this 
second examination.” 

Wenna looked at him with the hauzhty and annoyed 
air which she instinctively assumed when her own 
wishes and purposes were thwarted and crossed. 

And at the present moment this auuouncemenut was 
especially unwelcome to her plans. 

“It is of course very sad, Dr. Franks, if you are 
correct,”’ she said, coldly, “*but what is the matter 
with papa ?’’ 

The physician was perhaps irritated by her want of 
sympathy and feeling. 

“ It is small-pox of a very severe kind, Miss Van- 
deleur,”’ be said, witha degree of sternness that was 
not habitual tohim. ‘“ Aud, asa great deal will de- 
pend on his mind being thoroughly at rest, and the 
attention and proinptuess of a nurse, I think you will 
probably wish to attend’on him yourself.” 

Wenna sprang to her feet as if galvanized. 

“JT, Dr. Franks? Are you mad, or do you think 
Iam so?” she gasped. “ Nothing could induce me 
to go near the room. I think I shall leave the house 
at once, I can take a maid and man, and get lodg- 
ings,”’ she said, extending her hand to tlie bell, as 
if alarm had actually turned her brain, to the exclu- 
sion of all other cunsiderations. 

** And perhaps never see your father more,” said 
the doctor, sternly. ‘“ Is that your meaning ? do you 
comprehend that, Miss Vandeleur ?” 

* And what will be the use of my remaining when 
I should only catch the same dreadful complaint ?” 
she said, angrily. “As to nursing, I don’t know a 
bit about it. Perhaps Gladys dves, for I believe she 
has taken to the office,” she went on, ‘but for me, 
it would just be the death of papa and myself 

” 


An ineffable look of contempt passed over the 
doctor’s face. 

He might perhaps have disapproved of such a 
venturesome risk had the girl displayed the loving 
anxiety and zeal that might have been looked for at 
her hands. 

But now his whole indignation blazed up with un- 
ufterable vehemence. 

“ Perhaps you are right, Miss Vandeleur, I de 
not expect that your fortitude will be at all unequal 
to the trial that I believe may happen to you. Yet, 
should Sir Lewis fail a victim to his disease J] should 
scarcely wish to changé places with you in your re« 
trospect of the past.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


LURED AND LOST. 


| 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“T sHALL not breakfast with you to-day, Victoria,” 
said Gerald, io icy tones. “I have already break- 
fasted at St. Felix.” 

“At St. Felix? You have been down to the vil- 
lage ?”’ 

“Yes. I have turned botanist. Dr, Hennessy 
and I have been examining anew and remarkable 

lant,’” 
. **And who is Dr, Hennessy, my Gerald, and what 
plant were you examining ?”’ 

“Dr. Heuuessy is'a physician to whom I have 
ventured to. carry my case. The plant is one which 
I found—would you believe it?—staudiug by my 
pillow in my bed.chamber.” 

Under these two blows she kept ,herself maguifi- 
cently calm. 

‘Go on, dear,”, she said, poising the silver teapot 
over her cup., “ You surprise me.” 

“‘ My good Victoria,” returned Gerald, with a glit~ 
tering eye, ‘‘ the doctor says it would be vetter for 
my health to sleep without the papaver plaut held to 
my nostrils. Will you be good enough to remember 
iu future?” 

She sat with her large eyes fixed upon him, the 
picture of astonishment. 

‘* What in the world do you mean, darling ?” she 
dotingly inquired. 

‘I meau that Ido not care. for your choice of a 
perfume, my love. ,1 would- recommend something 
less fatal in its effects.” 

‘* My own poor Gerald, what halluciuation is this 
that you are labouring under ?’’ 

‘* A very disagreeable one, madam,’ retorted he, 
ironically. ‘‘ Do you know I fancied that you came 
into my room last night and placed th poisonous 
plant beside me and drew the curtaius nicely round 
that I might lose none of the swect fragrance and 
plugged up the key-hole lest the draught might 
annoy me? Was it not shocking ?’’ 








“Dreadful! You must indeed have been dream- 
ing.”’ 

“Tbave not the slightest doubt upon that point, 

And furthermore do you know I fancied that when 
I arose, this morning to carry my plunt to Dr, Hen- 
nessy that we might have a botanical discussion 
upon its virtues [ found my chamber. door locked, 
and had. to get out oi the window after wreuching its 
bolts 2” 

“Good gracious, Gerald! you become more and 
more extraordinary,” 

‘] kuew you would be astonished,my love. But 
stay, I have some more hallucinations to tell you. 
Upon paciug the halis last night methought that I 
discovered. that Sally had. been most unjustly dis- 
missed for another persyn’s misdemeanours,”’ 

“Gerald, you frighten me! » Come here and let me 
feel your pulse,” 

Something glittered in her small pink hand suatched 
quick as light from a casein her pocket; she could 
look.bim eye to eye with, almost perfect solicitude, 
and clench that something in her band. 

“ Pardou me, my dear wife,” returned Gerald, with 
a gaze of stifled fury, ** but the state of my pulse would 
amaze you, it is so strong andstexiy. I have one 
more dream to relate which I am sure—~” 

“| will hear no more dreams !’’ exclaimed the won 
man, rising with a tawuy gievam in the poisonous 
eyes, **they are becoming so moustrous+so dan- 
gerous,” aud: she crept toward him wuile her short 
upper lip drew up in a fierce curve, as a dog bares 
its sharp fangs before a spring. 

“So dangerous,’ interrupted Gerald, witha terrible 
voice, ‘that I—not you—will put a stop to tiem. 
I have seen that missing will. in your desk, with 
your name forged upon it. Woman, | have discovered 
all!” 


| 


* * * * * 
Upon the evening of that arid day, a far different 
scene was transpiring in a private drawing-room of 





too. 


the Milbro’ Hotel, 
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Old, Mr. Trevanion,. young. Mr. Roselle, and, St- 
Cloud were giving audience to the inspector of police 
ip Thretford. 

We may guess at the business which sent him 
there by these. concluding words of a lengthy 
harangue. 

“vs all right now, though—they are at a honse 
five miles out from St. Felix, and can be dropped 
upon any minute,” 

“We'll drop .upon.them, now, then,” said. old Tre- 
¥anion, at which the young lady present.gave him a 
charming look of gratitude. 

At that very juncture a ter left at.the door a 
telegram addressed to Miss Trevanion. 

Her pale cheeks grew scarlet as she read it. 

Mr. Trevanion caught the telegram as it was fall- 
ing from her hands, anct read-it aloud : 

“ Anthony Dare to St. Cloud Trevanion ; Traners 
has lost his wife. Ie welland ready fora visit from 
his friends. Address, Corry Road, St. Felix.’’ 

Trevanion, and Roselle ingtantly, plunged into 
diecussion, while the inspector bowed himself out 
with a passing allusion to tis address shoult he be 
wanted ; andSt. Cloud, left to herself with her pre- 
cious slip of paper to pore over, gave herself up to 
tears of joy. 

“Dare has managed it nobly. The wicked womau 
bas been obliged to leave bim,” she thought, and 
woman-like ‘she felt'a tbrill of gratifieation at her 
rival's dowafall. 

A word from the dispntants here reached ber and 
attracted her attention. 

“I tell you a divoree can: be obtained: upon the 

ands before us,” said Carrington Roselle; “‘and 
Gans is free, As for my sister-in-law no man in 
bis senses would dream of holding ber ta be the wife 
of a criminal who ‘married ber fraudulently under an 
assumed name. Get them legally divoreed and they 
may both marry-as-scon as they please.” 

“I may be an old-fashioned person,” pat in the old 
gentleman, dryly; ‘and my notions may be obsolete ; 
but, as far as | ean judge, the Bible-has not changed 
a word of the ninth verse in the nineteenth chapter 
of Matthew.” 





“Pshaw!” sneered the younger man, when the 
other bad quoted the entire verse, “our laws have 
improved upon that. Insanity, personal cruelty, in- | 
eompatibility of temper, or even mutual distaste may 
prove adequate grounds for diveree,| And what 
makes legal a divoree’ may make legal a second | 
marriage. My dear sir, don't use wire-drawn logic 
on this subject. The honour of the famity to which 
lam eonneeted is the first consideration,’’ 

“I say no more,” said Drevanion, pursing up his 
lips and raising hie eyebrows; “ you may call my 
ward here and ask her what sbe thinks.” 

**8t. Cloud, you have heard what we have been 
saying ?'’ said Roselie, fixing his cold eye upon her 
‘tear-drenched face. 

“Unole,” said she, in a weak little voice, “ you 
must decide for ma” 

“That's a case in which every woman must decide 
for herself,” quoth the old man. 

She twisted her bande in the folds of her searf and 
eet down her little foot hard, 

* No!” she was sayingto herself, 
ia to be—while these two livel 
own, I will have you!’’ 

Hew could she deci¢e with these two counter cries 
in her heart? I defy any woman all at once to do it 
who loves. 

“Surely you wish to be separated from the villain, 
Stainer?’’ demanded Roselle, scowling at her silence. 

*¥es; oh, yes, unele{" she responded, looking dis- 
tractedly at him. “1 wouldn't pass a night under the 
same roof ‘with him if I were dying forashetter. You 
don’t think it wrong for us to separate ?”’ 

‘*My child, 1 agree to the divorcee from Stainer.” 

“And Traners has ample reason, for obtaining 
dixoree from the woman who has been in league with 
thieves. to take his life,” resumed Roselle, eagerly. 

“ Very well, St. Cloud: Supposing you and Traners 
are both released from your mistaken marriages, 
would you not think it your first duty to fulfil the 
contract whieh your father made?” 

St. Clond listeved:to the tempter, and grew red, 
und grew pale, and wrung her hands, and sighed 
heavily ; for oh, she.could not help herself with Car- 
rington'a, sophistries, try as she might. 

Her innate purity, her dignity, ber moral prin~ 
ciple clamoured so, that the love, mighty as it was, 
cowered down abashed, 

What? Show the man she loved that all women 
conid be impure like Victoria ? 

Pride came to her aids his Saintie should 
even othe tearing out of her heart, 

Bhe put uy uer Lands to her streaming eyes and 
cried : 

om . jon Does ! Pr aa can never be married while she 

ate.ative! Carrington, | won’t h 
L wish Ewere dead!” Tse naw 


“No, no, no, it 
Oh, Richard, my 


be pure 


And drowned in tears she.rashed|from the room. | 

Then the argument ran hot aad high between the | 
types of ancient and modern morality ; and Tre- 
vanion, being a virulent old man when, aroused, rex 
minded Roselle in 9 Nery tantalizing manner, that he 
had forced the young. lajyrinto a datested marriage 
in order.to upbold the family honour, and that the 
Trevanions had. had, perkaps quite enouch of his 
management in that line; so in future the young 
lady would have the privilege of pleasing her 
self, 

‘hen, Roselle.vowed he would bring Stainer to the 
gallows if. is, lay in,.man’s power-so ta do, and that if 
Traners did not come forward, like gentleman and 
urge his claims upon the lady, hejilted, he should 
find that one member of the family at least had the 
spirit to punish him as he deserved. 

Not an: hour after this skirmish of tongues St. 
Cloud was summoned fram her room, where.she was 
crying fit to break her heart, by her brother-in- 
law, 

“Mr, Treyanion has gane to St. Felix,” said he, 
grimly, for indeed he was much disgusted at his 
sister-in-law’s lack of spirit; ‘:and I believe. you and 
I are to return to. Memphremagog and join your 
sister.” 

St. Clond meekly acquiesced, and got ready for the 
journey amid oceans of tears. 

At, twelve o'clock of the following night the tra- 
veliers reached Memphremagog, and drove to the 
lodgings where Bertha bad taken up her abode antil 
her lord should join ber. 

She had received a telegram announcing the latest 
news, and to.see the way she clutched St. Clond 
and held her with a strong clasp to her bosom, silent 
but trembling, you might, perhaps, diyine the sym- 

athy and grief that had followed poor Seintie through 
ass troubles from one faithful heart, 

When the women were calmer Carrington found it 
possible to get some sense out of, his wife, 
“Well, Bertha, what about the 

Stainer?”’ 

St. Cloud here squeezed her sister's hand to express 
her gratitude and admiration. 

“He is better of his—his wound,’ murmured 
Bertha, averting her eyes that she might not see St. 
Clond’s shamed blush; “ but he is very miserable in 
mind, poor creature. He hag not spoken one word 
since they took him to jail. I went to him to-day, 
but could not get him to lift his head,” 

Stainer had been removed from the pretty Swias 
chalet to the prison hospital, and from theuce, assoon 
as hig wound, was healed, toa prison cell; he lay 
there waiting his trial. 

The next morning Roselle went to visit the 
prisoner, with all the pitiless severity which a may 
who is infallible feels toward weak.and fallen mor- 
tals, 

When he came back he said to the sisters : 

“Stainer had the impudence. to ask ta see St, 
Cloud, bat I declined the hononr. I[ told bim he 
should never see her face if he was to die forthe 
sight of it.” 

“Oh, husband, he loves her! He has been more 
sinned against than sinning, and he once. wag good 
and honourable and shrank from crime, a8 you would 
now. How can wesay ‘Forgive us our sins’ when 
we forgive not those who trespass against ua?” 

“AsI shrinknow! Mrs. Roselle, do you compare 
that degraded scoundrel at any portion of his life to 
me?” 

“*Heaven forbid! But is there any one, who ig, in- 
fallible, dear Carrington? ‘ Let him that thinkethhe 
standeth——’”’ 

Carrington left the room, 

Then St, Cloud flew like a whirlwind to her sister, 
and sobbed on her breast. 

«Bertha, I am just as bad as he is!” she gasped, 
with self-abhorring ve-hemence. ‘(1 want to forgive 
that poor, poor man, and yet Loan’t; Bertha, 1 can’t 
doit!” 

Even as we forgive those who trespass against 
us!” murmured Bertha, halding, close her que pres 
cious treasure, who was in danger oi slipping out of 
the narrow way. 

And Ssintie Jay qniet, only heaying very. heavy 
sighs now and again, 

But at last she lifted a quivering face.and said: 

“Take me,to him, Bertie!’ 

And this, in spite of Carrington’s exceeding dia; 
gust, the two women resolved todo. ‘I‘hey went and 
gained admission to the cel! of Jndas, Stainen, and 
Bertha, respecting that sad meeting between, husband 
and wife, sent her in to him alone. 

St, Cloud heard the heavey, door cloge, behind her, 
not without a shudder of repugnange to be shut in 
with that voor, cowering man, who was sitting.on a 
bench with bis face hidden in his hands. 

A great revulsion shook the woman's heart; she 
had compassion on that broken soul. 


scoundrel, 








She forgot that he had injured her, that he had 





shown himself a despicable, passion-shaken reed 
Heaven have mercy on the best of ns! Are we not 
mere vile in His sight than this human being could 
be in the sight. of St. Cloud ? 

Vhe. deep sigh of her laboured heart at lerig¢th pene- 
trated his apathy ; he looked up and saw that it wag 
St. Cloud, and that ber eyes, no longer full of ven. 
geance, shove with tears. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Sue was astonished at the-change which had come 
upon that face, ‘There were the traces upon it of a 
hard battle fought and lost. 

It was gray with watehing and tears ; it was thin 
with pain and disquietude, 

“You are very good to let me see you.once more!* 
he marmured, in a husky voice broken by agitation, 
“T did not dare to expect such a kindness from one 
whom I have so terribly wronged!’’ 

* That is allpast now-and cannot be retrieved,” 
said St. Oloud, gently. “Don’t reeall it.” 

“Ah, that’s it!’ groaned he; “it can never be 
retrieved! Your name has been linkei with mine~ 
I have wrecked vour happiness and fcannot die and 
be out of your way—oh, would that Teould!’’ 

“ You must not talc that: way l’’ oried she, hastily; 
“euch despaircuts me to the heart, Ihave felt very 
bitter-against you, but now—but now, Heaven is my 
witness that I-forgive you !’’ ‘ 

He saw the tears that were rushiig from her dear 
eyes, and a fierce spasm of joy seized him and turned 
hint faiot. 

He leaned against the wall with closed eyos, and 
as St. Cloud watched him sie felt ber lips turn white 
with remorse, 

She knew now how cruel had been his lot, how 
hardly he had been used, how savage had been her 
vengeance on him fer irig-love/of her, 

She camete him with heavenly compassion shining 
on her tender face, and stooped over him, remember 
ing naught save that he wasa suffering mortal whom 
she had harshly used, 

*“E told you that«l forgave the wrong you did me,” 
said she, solemnly, “bat [ have to go farther than 
that. Ihave sinned as well as you. I[ would have 
taken vour life if my: hand had been strong cnoug’, 
and [ have been very hard, As I nave forgiven you 
will you forgive:me ?”’ 

As with quivering voice she offered:him her hani, 
& torrent of moeus anti seif-repreacies burst from 
him. 

He would not venture to take that hand upon 
which his wedding-riag, put on with fraud, still 
gilittered. 

* You ask forgiveness of me, St. Cloud?” he mat 
tered, in anguish; “ yon who skeuld sparn me, 
wretch as I am, to presume to bind you to me! Oh, 
I could bear your reproaches better than this! | 
have nothing te forgive—nothing—nothing, bat that 
you did not strike me dead while frenzy inspired 
your arm,” 

And then, she. still sweetly beading over him, took 
his hand in hers, and they wept.thus'sitting side by 
side on the bench by the prison well, 

Aftera time he told her his story, and a very hope- 
less one it was, 

He was the youngest son of a highly respectable 
family in Dogland: 

What made it sad he ‘was his mother’s favourite, 
and ahe wae very delicate. Shonld she hear of his 
disgrace the stroke would kill her, 

His. brothers held their heads very high in the 
world, his sisters had made noble matches, his father 
was rigidly honourable and very proud, 

!magine the panic should they hear of his degra- 
dation! 

Two years ago he bad been established as cashier 
in «certain bank. 

He had met: with the infamonrs son of Mother 
Mouser at a gambling saloon, where a fast friend had 
taken him; and Long Tom had instantly fastened 
upon the unsuspicious youth. 

From that night his wag a downward course; he 
had lost money until he had been induced to “borrow” 
from the bank; then plunged deeper into diffleulties, 
he had im an evil hour forged a cheque for a large 
sum, 

He was discovered and arrested, 

Before his trial Long Tom and several of his com- 
rades contrived to rescue the-hapless young man, and 
thus he waa for life their slave. 

He.slunk into their wretched den among the vilest 
associates, and held himself in readiness to obef 
any orders from the pair, who ruled him with’s md 
of iron. 

One day he saw Miss Trevanion tripping about the 
court on some mission of charity, anid she geemed 9 
fair and pure a vision that the lieart-sick young maa 
could think of nothing else. 
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He get. that brilliant, happy girl face up,in his heart 
for an idol, and prostrated all bis faculties in-yorship 
before it. 

She came often, as there was a wretched family in 
the neighbourhood to whom she carried succonr, and 
the youth lived in a brief heaven of rapture every 
time he could steal an unsuspected glimpse of her. 

In course of time Mother Mouser had perfected her 
plot to plunder two fortunes at one stroke, and having 
discovered Stainer’s passion for Miss Trevanion, she 
gave him the role of Gerald Traners to act. 

We have seen with what agonizing timidity, with 
what shrinking self-abhorrence and nervousness he 
had cbeyed them. Yet so mighty was his love for 
her that it overcome hig remorse—and he succeeded 
in marrying her, 

And now he.{s reaping the results of his love in 
these paroxysms of shame and grief, while the girl 
he has ruined sits beside him with tears rolling down 
her lovely cheeks—forgiving him. 

When the bell rang for visitors to leave the jail. 
Bertha.ceme.in. with a book in ber hand, She did not 
say. ® word, but placed it, open upon the table, and 
then approaghed her sister. 

“Come home, Saintie,” said she, in that deep, 
sweet tone of hers, that seemed like a chord of peace- 
ful music, inthe midst of humana woe, 

* Good-bye,” whispered Stainer, passion-torn, as 
he gazed long and yearningly into. the face. be had 
given up forever. ‘“ You won’t be angry, if I say for 
the last time, Heaven. bless my darling !”’ 

“No,” sobbed: St. Clond, wringing liis hand; ‘(all 
is forgiven between us now. Ask for Heaven's for- 
giveness too,” 

Andupon the threshold she gave him another 
look, sweet and.kind, and then the door was.shut be~ 
tween them. 

Whea be could look up again he saw the book 
lying on the table, and could not bat seetiie place 
that wag marked: . 

“There is:joy im Heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” 

Next day Carrington Roselle received a letter from 
Mt. Trevanion, wilich ‘he read to his wife ‘and ber 
sister with muth triumph. 

What did St. Cloud ‘think of such a portion as 
this? 

“The woman whom Tianers snpposed he had 
married under the Walls was married already to Dare 
the lion-tamer, go there is no, need of divorcing that 
conple. Traners is of course. full of remorse and 
shame at the way he. treated St, Clond—almost re- 


morseful enongh to satisfy a spirited Roselle—and. 


he wows he, will. never, rest nntil be hag; won, ker 
consent to;be his,wife, He, laughs at. the idea. of 
Stainer standing between them, for a day, affer, he, is 
divoreed. .Bnt, as i've said before, my ward. must 
aud shall judge. for. herself,” ate.; aud.the, letter 
concluded with the news that Travers. wag coming 
- Mempbremagog with him.tosae St. Cland. about 


St. Clond-was.out of tha roomdike a shat. . Bertha 
found ber sobbing unden the apple-wees ini a wild 
way, avd soothingly caressed her, but did moteay 
anything. ’ 

*Oh, T am-so. glad that she never was his: wife at 
ai! my beaatiul, beautiful Richard! for now; though 
Fmay never be anything to him-bet'a memery.’— 
and the tears of joy and grief crowded fromher sweet 
eves together—* it'll comfort him to remember that 
ee never really borethe name his Saintie was'to have 

ad.” 

“My brave girl! my brave girl!’ was all that Ber- 
tha could say, but she wept very, Very much with her 
blighted darling. 

* Bertie,” whispered St. Cloud, after awhile, “ it’s 
Yery hard to have the Jove that [ have in my heart 
for one man and be married to another, but I'm going 
to do my duty. I won't see Richard when ‘he comes, 
and Zos-399 will comfort my poor darling, won’t 
you?”’ ; 

With a mighty. wrench af, the heart to bear wit- 
hess to the sacrifice, 

tuat evening « note came from the chaplain. of the 
prison to St, Cloud. 

_“ MapaM,--The. unfortunate object of your. kind 
visit, yesterday, isin a,very hopeless.and despondent 
Siate of mind, . There.ia,.danger of insanity, from 
the keenest remorse, for past cnime that it| has ever 
been my melancholy lot to wituess.. 1 ventare— 
without his concnrrence—to entreat you to rapeat 
that visit. of mercy. whieh hes touched him so, pro- 
fuundiy. Y¥oumey thug win ap immortal soul from 
despair, Kours,. etc.” 

“You see where. mp duty lies,” murmared St, 
Cloud, with a lovk almost holy in its deep.selé-ab- 
Negation ; “4if I do not pity my. husband, would I 

ve compassion from Heaven ?’’ 

* Seintie—Suintie!” breathed Bertha, with deep 
tenderness, “* this pays me for ali—for all that I can 
suffer on earth,’* 


'Cheltnam’s 


\which included a very large propa 








And the two women wept upon each other’s 
bosom, 


(To be continued.) 





THE DRAMA. 


THE BRITANNIA. 

AFTER a tremendously successfal ron “ E) Flambo ” 
has been withdrawn from the bills of this house and 
a new historical play by Mr. BR. Dodson has taken its 
place, ‘“ The Armourer” is a well-written historica| 
drama, abounding in strong and carefully devised 


\jsituations, 


The plot rests upon the devices employed by Sir 
John de Launcy to obtain the fortuneand hand of 
Lady Mary Montague, who loves his son Henry. 
Sir John is seemingly abetted .oy Father Celestine 
and Adam, who arein secret hiesworn foes. But he 
continues to render the lifeof the Lady Mary utterly 
wretched, despite the protection of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and the King’s Armonrer Cuthbert. In the end, 
however, after Sir John has committed a long series 
of crimes, which eulmin«te in the murder of his sen, 
his guilt is discovered, and che Lady Mery weds the 
faithfal Armourer. 

The play is worked-out with much tact, and the 


interest never for 2 moment. 

Mr. J. Rey; ‘@ matured style gives due oTect 
to the villany,of Sir , and his acting is full o: 
talent. Mr. 0, very well as bi¢gon. Mr. 
R. Bell, is impressive em Mr. Hyde's Pather 
and Mr. OC. Pitt’a King are also.good performances, 
Mr. 2. Charles mest.of small opportunities 
as Wolsey, E. Newbound isa manly, dasb- 
ing and chivia  Omthbert. Miss. W. Newham, 
Miss Rayner iia Summers fill, small parts 
well; and Miss He, tha ’4 handsome, appearance 
and command @fpaNaesrender the sorrows @t'Lady 
Mary touching im, the extreme, The piece is weil 
mounted, : aj 
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In consequence of reat success, Mr. @. S. 

wy ion ny ali ” will -be retained ip 
the Strand bill. The amthor is. writing a new piece 
for Miss S wanborongh. 

THE performance atthe Crystal Palace on the 6th 
inst. wassthat of theComedy of Errors” —already 
played here by -maugh the. same company. It went 
capitally, as, indeed, it always must when interpreted 
with fair intelligence and briskness, Messrs. Brough 
and Collette as the two Dromios caught the spirit of 
the play excellently; Messrs. W. Rignold and R, H. 
Teesdale were the Antipholi, and Miss Helen Ashton 
Adriana. 

THE latest ** sensation ’’ in the Scottish dramatic 
world has been the appearance of Signor Salvini, at 
the: Ediaburgh Theatre, in, ‘! Macbeth,’ the great 
tragedian assuming the title rele for the first time ip 
this: country... Salvini’s extraordinary. suegess in 
* Othello’ -had:naturally ledto “great expectations ”’ 
regarding his delineation ef the. ambitions end mur- 
derous thane, and the three thousand playgoers whe 
filled the theatre were not disappointed in their hopea 
as they were privileged to witness.a singniarly grand 
and unique performanes of the. tragedy. ‘The play 
was given almost in ite entirety, the only omissions 
being the second scenes of: acts 4 and 5, which con- 
siderations of time rendered it desirable to sacrifice, 
It is needless to add that Salvini was accorded re- 
spectfnl and earnest attention throughout, while ‘the 


| warm manifestations of approval at the close of ‘each 
| successive act had so mnrch enthusiasm’ that the actor 


might well have imagined himself among his own 
countrymen, At the conclusion, the tragedian was 
thrice recalled amid waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
in all parts of the house, The engagement of Salvini 
has been as successful ja a_finangiql point as the 

ighuy receipts average some 400f which speaks 
eae for the taste of /dinburgh playgoers, 

Tur. University. Boat Race brought fpertber a 

ty. of ladies and gentlemen, invited, by. Mr. Henry. 
Kavile to wituessthe. “event”? and to partake of 
Mr. Neyille’s hospitality at Oram well Lodge, Baxnes, 
one of the. mast eligible positions for.seging the race 
to be found on the river. Mr. Neville, who, ‘in, pri- 
vate life, plays:the part of Araphiwyon with, ne less 
of graceful courtesy than. he perf.cms upon, the 
mimic.atage the heroes of romence, proved himself 


n 
Vv 


‘on this occasion just. the sort o{.seat hie gueats could. 


have most desired. At 11.o’elock, asteamer in. wait- 
ing at Oharigg Cross pier receivedon board a company 
rtion of the most 
charming and talented ladies of the London stage, 
with no inconsiderable epripkling of male celebrities 
whose vocation it is to appear before the pablio both 
on and off the *boards.” A more joyous party it 


hast could not certainly befound, At the termination 
of the race nearly two hundred ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a sumptuous déjeuner at Cromwell 
Lodge, and the guests, after ashort excursion up the 
river on boar’ the steamer waiting to receive them, 
were brought back again to Charing Cross pier, and 
landedat 5 p.m, Mr. Henry Nevilie’s ‘* Boat Race 
Party ” of 1876 will long remember the occasion as 
one of fare enjoyment to all those who had the good 
fortune to participate in it. 








PRETTY OR NOT? 


To be pretty is the great objegtiof almost every 
living woman—even of those who have a mission ; 
and who, if trnth were told, dregs themselves as 
becomingly as possible, even whilethey lécture upon 
the impropriety of doing so. 

Beautiful women spend a great deal-of-thought 
upon their own charms and homely women grow 
homelier through fretting beegmge they are not 
handsome. 

Men at least while they are vonng, are very like 
women in this respect, thoush they hide: their feel- 
ings better. 

There ig one comfort to the homely ones, how- 
ever. After you come to know people very in- 
timately, you do not know whether they are pretty 
or not. 

‘Tneir ways make. an impresgion om-you, but no 
their noses and eara, their eyes and mouths. It tine 
the soul »<presses itself to yon and it is that which 
yon see. 

A man who, bas been married twenty years 
seareely knowa what his wife looks like He may 
a a that he does.and tell you that she is a be- 
witobing little blonde, with soft biue eyes, long 







after fat and red and forty; because the 
image arly love isin hie heart and he doesn’t 
see her ehe to-day, but.as she was when he 
pagsiogs ; : Sys 

r, being ani and, he may not know 
She is Peo Ragmanonny ’ people think her. 
You have known y ied. the plainest 


women @gd think them beauties; and\ you know 
beauties who gre qe threwn away on men who 
value a wiie for kerepecess.as.a cook. 


. M. K.D. 
aL 


Deenpengn —ltahliater drasys sligrper than interest. 
Of all industries none is comparable” to” that of in- 
terest. It works day and night,in fair and foul 
weather, It has no sound in its footsteps, but travels 
fast, It gnaws ata man’s substance with invisible 
teeth, It binds industry with a firm grasp, as a fly 
is bound upon a spider’s web. Debt rolis a man over 
and over, binding a man hand and foot, and letting 
him hang upon-the fatal mesh until the long-legged 
interest devours him. 

Lapvigs, BEWARE !—Beware, Igdies, of entrpsting 
any individual whatever with small annoyances or 
misunderstandings betweep yourselves and your 
husbands, if they unhappily occur, COvonfidants are 
dangerous persons, and may seek to gain an 
ascendancy in families. by winning the good opinion. 
of young married women. Shouldany ene presume 
to offer youadvice with regard to your husband or 
seek toiessen him by insinuations, shun that person 
as you would aserpent. Many» bappy home. has 
been rendered desolate by exciting coolness or sus- 
picion or by ‘endeavouring to gain importance in an 
artful and insidions ‘manner. 

Hints anp Home TxovucrTrsi—The following: 
axioms are worth attentive pernsal ;—Self+reliance is 
the main spring of thrift and enterprise. Instead of 
waiting, ag Micawber did, for “something to ‘turn 
up,’ exert your own energies and: tarn up somethi 
yourself,—!f our self-denial cost us nothing it woul 
teach us fittle, A caustic writer gays: “ The power 
of self-delusion is Heaven's blessing to idiots,”—It 
needs.a Jong. head to control a long tongne.—lIf yon 
pride yourself on saying what you like yan will often 
be, mortified by hearing what yon don’t like.—How 
many thoughts. we. waste—how much care and 
anxiety. we expend in forming plans, to meet 
emergencies that, never, accur!--Newer be“ behind 
time.” . * I have noticed,” said, Napoleon, “that it is 
the quarters,of,. haurs that.decide the fate of. battles,” 
—I¢ is betier. to bay goed counsel qheap than repen- 
tance dear.—People may. tell you of your, being an fit 
for some pequliar eecupation in life; bat heed. them 
not; whatsoever honest.employment. yow follow with 
perseverance and assiduity will be found fit for you, 
and will be your .sapport.in youth..and, comfort in 
agea-+‘t A good werd is an easy oblation; but not to 
speak ill requires only our silenee, which costes us 
nothing.”-—-Im the worldly struggle passive en- 
durance is no legs useful than active energy.—No 
bad quality or vice carries its appropriate punish - 





would. be difficult to assemble, anda more agreeable 





ment along with it more surely than heartlessness, 
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THE ARROW OF PEN-LEA. 


eel 


G> abroad, by all means, if you will, to’ see the 
beautie: of the Continent; but there are at home 
places which wait year after year to be aduired, 
while tourists turn upon them their backs. 

Now then, driven by failing health, or, per- 
haps, for econemy’s rake, people seek a temporary 
abode in one of the wilder parts of our island home ; 
but unless a seaside resort possess parade. esplanade 
ae and band, dear provisions and high-chargin 

ging-house keeper, it is but little swine y 
How few, for instance, visit thatfar western pro- 
montory, Cornwall, with its beauteous bay, castle- 
crowned mount and its waters, clear as crystal, 
leaping over many-tinted rocks, to fall back. in 
silvery, ever-sparkling spray. 

Fathoms below you gaze upon a submarine 
forest of weed and wrack—green, brown, crimson, 
yellow, orange, black — beautifully blended and 
lenta brighter hue by the pure, soft medium through 
which it is viewed. 

Here, rising and falling, your boat enters some 
glorious cavern, whose nature- sculptured sides 
are ornate with the brightest sea ferns, hanging too 
above your head, while every damp rock face, where 
farther in, is clothed with moss of a brilliant 
metallic green—rocks of richest hue, when newly 
moistened with the wave, relieved by sombre gray 
but sparkling granite and blackened volcanic slag 
or shaly slate, amidst which towers up the ruddy 
serpentine, veined with steatite of creamy white- 
ness, 

A glorious bay and coast, where even the fish 
seem to brighten in more gorgeous iridescent rays. 
Come autumn’s warm, bright nights and the calm 
sea 's waters ripple and riseand fall upon the rocks, 
no longer in silver spray, but like pale golden fire ; 
liquid moonlight seems poured by the great orb 
upon the waters, which sparkle and flash in end- 


less coruscations as some oar is dipped; and from 
the boat’s prow, now rippled up in phosphorescent 
wavelets, now in golden foam, an ever-widening 
radianee, the luminous water floats away. 

Go inland, and in the teeming, moist and fertile 
valieys nature seems to have been redundant of her 
gifts, 

Rich, fertile, sheltered and picturesque, a new 
charm waits you at every step. till, in the rugged, 
granitic bottom, fern and orchid sheltered, the bright 
babbling, hurried little stream dashes on towards 
the sea, with barely time to form,.here and there, 
some k and peaceful pool for the tiny trout. 

Climb from the valley up and up, from rugged 
granite boulder to rock, and you find that, richly 
clothed as ie the vale with verdure, you have now 
reached the brow of the mighty hill—some huge 
carne.or pen, strewn with stones—crag, knoll and 
mound confusedly hurled, the fragments of an 
earlier world. Tiny heaths, stunted herbage, but 
warm and rugyed tints, and you think, ‘* What 
barrenness!’ ’till you recall that here for wealth you 
must plunge beneath the surface, for you are stand- 
ing where, for hundreds of feet beneath, the earth 
is bored till it is honeycombed, and for miles around 
run richest lode and vein of tin and copper, 
which the hardy miners are wresting from ‘its 
secret fastnesses in dark seclusions in whose reek- 
ing dampness stvut-hearted strangers feel a thrill 
of dread. 

Onward, and you are on the brow of a frightfal 
cliff of granite, whose huge, piled-up blocks re- 
semble some mighty edifice reared by the Titans of 
old—a building that has frowned down for ayes 
upon the grand Atlantic billows, which slowly and 
apparently irresistibly roll in, to dash upon the rock 
buttress, break and leap up its face ter, twenty, 
thirty feet, and then, beaten, conquered, to fall back 
in many a cascade. 

Glorious, when all is bright and fair—terrific, in 
a storm, when the south-western gale comes how!l- 
ing in, riding unchecked till, turning the placid 
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waters of Mount'’s Bay into one vast sheet of :foam 
the cavérns give back shriek for shriek, and upon 
this iron-bound coast the waves dash madly in their 
rage. 

Now is the anxious time, for every village round 
the bay sends forth its fleet of brown-sailed luggers, 
each manned by some half-dozen sinewy, seastanned 
fishermen, who have set sail to drop their nets off 
the Lizard, Land's End, or the Seiliy, Jsles—for 
mackerel in apring and summer, herring in winter, 
perhaps to toilall. night and retura empty. for the 
phosphorescence of the water for fathoms down hus 
turned their,nets into meshes of fire, seen clearly in 
the pure water.and ready to,act 4s warning to ih; 
fish,.at another time ready, to swim rapidly agaiyst 
the frail cotton walls, grow entangled and bedras,ed 
on board—a freight of silver that should gladden 
the hearts of fisherman and wife. * 

A bold, hardy, religious. race, the Cornish fishere 
men—men amongst whom the strictest sobriety 
prevails—and the man who sets sail to fish on Sun- 
day, loses caste. 

“Six days to labour, sir,” said Edward Treteifo, 
“*Stnday to rest. Those men who go and fish on 
Sundays, too, gajn nothing in the long run, for, 
though they catch more fish, they lose more by wear 
and tear. ‘Their nets don’t last so long as those of 
the boat that comes in early on Saturdays und dries 
all the tackle on the beach ready for the crew to go 
out fresh and rested on Monday morning as soon us 
it’s light.” 

The mother of Edward Trereife sat outside her 
little rongh-built but scrupalousls clean cottage 
one of a village built entirely of the rough granite 
abounding a few inches below the soil. 

After the fashion of the Cornish women she was 
busy with mesh and needle “ breeding” (makiug).a 
new mackerel net. 

The.san shone brightly over the lightly rippled 
bay, but she was evidently anxious and from time 
to time shook her head and muttered; 

“I don’t like it—I don’t like it. Lizard lights 
shone clear over the land last night and it means 
wind.”’ 

Then she busily netted a few more meshes to her 
task, but oy again to let the work slacken and 
hold the needle-guiding hand above her eyes. 

** Wind, wind,” she muttered ; “ but maybe they 
know and are coming.” 

But the pleasant, homely countenance grew more 
anxious looking, the seams and furrows of masy 
years more plain, and at. last the lower lips 
trembled and a tear stood in her eye as she scanned 
the far-away horizon for some signs of the expected 
fishing boats. 

To a landstnan the weather seemed delightful; 
but now, after a glance at the tower of the little 
church seen above the shoulder of the carne and 
another at’the little harbour beneath her feet, the 
woman's countenance lit up again and her busy 
brown fingers drew mesh after mesh tight, each row 
adding about an inch and a half to the length of the 
net. 

Suddenly a half-pleased, half-anxious air over- 
spread her face; for coming slowly along the cliff 
edge; her needles clicking and glancing in the sun 
as she buaily drew out yard after yard of the blue 
worsted she was working into a fisherman’s Guern- 
sey shirt, came the bright-eyed girl whom more than 
one young fisherman would gladly have called by the 
name of wife. 

Now Mrs, Trereife smiled; then as she stooped 
over her. task she shook her head, but from time t0 
time stole a glance at the ‘ight, elastic figure as it 
came nearer and nearer till opposite to the old 
woman, to whom she nodded pleasantly, and would 
then have passed on. i 

“Well, Lizzy, lass,” said Mra. Trereife. “ You'll 
sit down ; I want to talk to ye.” , 

The girl’s face flushed a little; but, still busily 
knitting, she leaned against the wall of the cob 
tage. 

“Don’t ye feel anxious about the boats, lass?” 

“ Anxious ?—no,” responded the girl, pleasantly. 
“Father will come back safe; he never stops till 
the wind comes. And, besides, it’s too fine.” 

“ But don’t ye feel in a fright about Ned, lass?” 

Lizzy paused a little and shook her head, but the 
colour deepened upon her cheek as she stooped more 
over her work on hearing the old woman sigh. 

* But I am,” said the elder, somewhat reproach 


fully. “* If some oie we know plays with him, 
I’m frightened for my boy. ‘There’s wind cowing, 
éhild.” 


“No, not to-night, mother,” said the girl ; “ you 
are too anxious. | You pet your Ned and spoil jim. 
I wonder whether Mrs. Trehair and Mrs. ‘T'revolf 
are as anxious about their lads ?’’ 

And as she spoke she gave her head a little toss. 

“Lizzy, darling,’’ said the old woman, appeal 
ingly, ‘‘ don’t play with us, child. You know what 

means. You know he has a half-share in his 
boat and ten nets; and I’m.always busy for him, 
she went on, pointing to the work fast growil., 
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beneath her hands. ‘“ He’s a good lad, Lizzy, and 
if ye’ll come, lass, I won’t never say a word nor in~ 
terfere a bit; only let me sit in a corner and mend 
nets for ye both, and you shall be the bonny mis- 
tress of the place, for all I want is to see Ned 
bappy.”” : som 

There was a brighter flush upon the girl’s face 
anda merry smile upon her lips, but she gave no 
answer, Only went on with her knitting and, hum- 
ming a tune slowly and softly, walked on along the 
cliff, Mrs. Trereife watchjhg her anxiously as she 
stopped for a few moments at the doors of each of 
the people whose names she had mentioned. 

The old woman shook her head and sighed, and 
busied herself once more with her net, but her 
thoughts were too much for her, and, after glancing 
seaward again and again, she left her work an 
toiled up the hill behind the cottage to where the 
huge gray granite masses were thrust out of the 
earth, crumbling and shattered by many a storm, 
and there, shading her eyes once more, she gazed 
out long and anxiously to sea, for, where she stood, 
the wind came in puffs, loosening the gray hair 
from beneath her broad felt hat and more than 
once sending a scattered lock across her furrowed 
face. 

Studying as they do the signs of the weather from 
childhood with the care engendered by the know- 
ledge that their lives depend upon the accuracy of 
their observations it is not often that the inhabi- 
tants of the Cornish fishing villages are in error re- 
specting the approaching seasons; and, besides, 
they have the experience of generations before them 
ready at hand—good, useful knowledge even though 
it be not book lure. 

Mrs. Trereife had causs for her anxiety; the re- 
fraction caused by a peculiar state of the atmo- 
sphere had enabled : her to see the lights usually hid 
from her sight by a point of land and, indeed, pre- 
saged the coming of a gale. ; 

But those at sea were on the alert; and that 
evening. running before the rapidly increasing blast, 
the dark sails of many of the fishing boats could be 
seen as they sped over the whitening waters, their 
erews, one and ail, anxious to obtain the shelter of 
the little harbour of Pen-Lea. 

As the evening drew on and dark clouds gathered 
it was interesting to watch the coming of the 
luggers 

Now there would be nothing visible but dark, 
¢élaty clouds ; then, far off in the distance, a strange, 
shadowy, phantomelike sail would appear, to grow 
every minute more distinct, till first one, and then 
another, came well into view, and raced: along 
towards the haven of refuge, whose massive granite 
wall should set the huge waves at defiance and let 
br fishing boats swing to their little cables in 

ety. 

On they came, swift sailer after swift sailer, till, 
as the evening came on, the anxious hearts in the 
village grew fewer and fewer. But there still were 
several boats ont, and as the darkness drew nearer 
the prospect of a wild night became mere certain. 

he waves came rolling in, horrent of crest, foam- 
ing over the rocks, and then leaping up in a foun- 
tain of spray to deluge the face of the cliff and 
tear away some of the abundant granite which here 
makes its way almost to the water's edge. 

It would be a wild night, as might be seen by the 
way in which sturdy fishermen shook their heads 
and made fast punt and lugger; making moorings 
more secure and running their little boats over 
shingle and rock, far beyond the reach of the 
waves ; while below in the little harbour behind the 
heavy granite pier, as the men hastily gathered in 
such nets as had been left to dry, they saw the 
juggers begin to grind uneasily together as the 
waters broke and broke and then plunged over 
amongst them, deluging their decks with spray, re- 
tiring and then coming again with a fierce rush, as 
if angry at finding the vessels beyond the reach of 
their violence. 

_ A wilder or more dangerous coast, can hardly be 
found for vessels than that in the neighbourhood of 
the Land’s End, 

Reck after rock, rough and jagged, sends up its 
treacherous head through the clear water, to be now 
laid bare, now covered by the waves and its presence 
only shown by the foaming water. The Longship’s 
Reef, the Wolf Rock, the Runnel Stone, the Shark’s 
Fin, and scores more unnamed, but perhaps more 
Cangerous—some possessing buoy or lighthouse, 
others known only to the pilots and fishermen— 
abound, ready'to pierce the bottom of the stoutest 
ship that ever sailed, and rip and tear off copper 
and plank of the impending wreck. 

Dangers innumerable await the Cornish fisherman 
-~but, well versed in his pursuit, he is able to 
wather many a storm in his small, swift-sailing 
lugger, and to avoid, as if intuitively, rock and shoal 
atlow water, as he daringly guides his craft at the 
water’s height over spots that at other times might 

e fatal. 
it was far on in the season, and to reach the 





mackerel shoals the boats had had to run out a long 
distance before shooting their nets—even seventy, 
eighty and ninety miles from the village; and now, 
in spite of every exertion, when they had seen the 
coming change, the crew of the “ Arrow,” consisting 
of Edward Trereife and his six companions, was far 
from the harbour when the night was falling; the 
last boat ont and racing madly over the billows 
under a press of sail which made her masts crack 
and gunwale dip into wave after wave, deluging tiie 
deck with water and threatening every minute to 
lay the vessel upon her beam ends. 

It was a sharp race—a match between life and 
death. 

And now that every other boat was in safety, and 
the “ Arrow’’ came in sight, the eyes of all those 
lining the cliff were fixed upon the gallant little 
vessel, as it seemed almost to skim over the surface 
of the boiling sea. 

It was a fierce race; the men on board strung up 
in nerve, and knowing that their wives and sweet- 
hearts were watching, perhaps, not for their safety, 
but to see their lifeless bodies thrown mutilated 
upon the rocks. 

And no uncommon sight there; for what to a 
busy, thronged, unhealthy, popuious town arw fever, 
cholera and consumption, the sea is to the healthy 
fishing village. 

There is a widow here, and her husband died of 
the sea. These children are fatherless by the sea. 
Those gray-haired old people mourn over the loss of 
three stout sons slain by the sea. Now one—now 
two—now a whole crew of stout fishermen are lost, 
and you read the cause or the tombstones of the 
little churchyard—some erected over the dead ; some 
only to their memory, for the sea has retained those 
it slew. 

And now amongst the fishermen gathered on the 

cliff the question was being discussed—could the 
“ Arrow” weather the rocks and enter the harbour ? 
And though no adverse opinions were loudly 
spoken, yet it was plain to see that some of the 
more sage old men were full of the most serious 
misgivings. 
‘* She’ll do it yet!’’ said old Peter Pentreath. “TI 
made that boat myself; and if there’s a craft can 
ride out rough weather, it’s she; and if there’s a 
man can handle her, it’s Ned Trereife. There 
wasn’t a failing bit of timber put in her anywhere, 
nor a bad bit of iron. Them masts and spars of 
hers are as round as ever growed ; and she’s caulked 
and fastened right and tight everywheres, alow and 
aloft.’’ 

** She’s a gocd boat, Peter,”’ said one. 

“She is that, Master Pengelly,” said another— 
“and she’ll do it.” 

“ But she ain’t rock-proof, Dan’l.”” 

** Well, no,” said the old man ; “I can’t say as she 
is ; but a better built boat——”’ 

*“*Was never smashed up into matchwood on the 
rocks, I’m afraid we shall have to say, Dan’!!’’ 

“Don’t say that, Master Pengelly. For the sake 
of poor Lizzy Ross yonder I hope not.” 

** Lizzy Ross?’ said the other. ‘“There’s nothing 
there, bless you!—that’s only gossip; but I do 
hope that they’ll all get well into the harbour, poor 
-_ * io 7 * * 


Pale and anxious, her bright yellow hair darkened 
with the tremendous shower of spray which came 
tearing up the cliff, Lizzy Ross stood watching the 
* Arrow’’ as it darted through the gloom towards 
the harbour. 

Three young men, drenched with the sea, and fresh 
from the peril their boats had escaped, came up to 
speak to her ; but with her eyes dilated, and watching 
seaward, she had not seemed to hear them, and one 
by one they had walked away, disappointed—bitter 
enemies, even, of the young man whose fortune it 
was to have excited so much interest in Lizzy’s 
breast. 

The coquettish air with which but that very after- 
noon she would have met them, and the smiles were 


gone. 

Smiles? 

She would have laughed and chatted with them 
merrily, so that each in turn would have felt his 
heart leap as he told himself that the prize would 
be his, and have gone on his way rejoicing. 

But now the fair face wore a strained look; there 
was @ hardness in the lines about the mouth, and 
the cheeks were pale as ashes. 

Now she had stood in one spot, now in another, 
as if seeking where she might get the best view of 
the peril of the coming hour; at a time too when 
all readily made way for her, though any whére along 
the cliffs she might have seen the sad ‘sight of the 
brave little vessel bounding spasmodically along, and 
hergallant little crew in mortal peril. 

X daring race and a swift, with death close at hand, 
hanging on them patiently, a: if ready at his own 
good time to press in fiercer, and claim the place of 
the winner. 

But the “ Arrow” still held on, a° mile’ away yet, 


with the gale roaring and shrieking, and those who 
watched half-blinded by the rushing spray. 

At last poor Lizzy stopped and crept, shivering, 
up to the distracted mother, as if afraid of rebuke ; 
but the old woman’s hands were ready to grasp hers, 
and then the two women stood gazing through 
a dim, wild light at the sails of the tossing 

oat. 

“Come in out of the rain, mother!” whispered 
Lizzy at last, with her lips close to the old woman’s 
ear; arid then she tried to draw her towards tia 
cottage. 

“No, no, no!” murmured the old woman—“ no, 
no, child! Must stay here—must stay here!’’ 

* But for a minute—only for a minute, mother !’’ 
and Lizzy spoke imploringly, even, as the old woman 
still shook her head. 

There was something, though, in the word 
“mother” —a word so often used unmeaningly, 
but now so impressive, as coming from the pale 
girl’s lips, that Mrs. Trereife yielded, and suffered 
Lizzy to lead her inside the cottage and close the 
door, which somewhat lulled the noise of the tem- 

est. 

But still the wind howled in the wide chimney 
and rattled the glass in the old casement, as it swept 
up the cliffs and howled ane shouted in its mad glee, 
seeming to tell each bush and boulder that there 
would be havoc that night amongst the shipping. 

For a moment the women s gazing at one 
another—Mrs. Trereife, with a wandering, troubled 
but half-angered look; Lizzy, timidly, and with a 
face drawn with the mental pain she was suffer- 
ing. 

** Let me go, lass,”’ said Mrs. Trereife, at last— 
“let me go and watch, for my poor boy’s in trouble, 
and I must be there to see, even—if—if—it comes 
to the same as his poor father !’’ 

The poor old woman’s sobs came fast as she spoke ; 
but, beating down the recollections of the past, she 
laid her hand upon the latch, to go out; but, witha 

wild cry, Lizzy threw herself on her knees at her 
feet and clung to her, crying : 

“Qh, mother, mother! Let me call you so, if 
you can let so wicked a girl speak to you, and 
then forgive her! For I let | rg Ned go away last 
night in trouble, thinking I did not care for him ; 
and—and——now I shall never—never see him 
again!” 

Mrs. Trereife could not speak, but, kneeling be- 
side the weeping girl, she took her head between her 
hands, pressed it to her breast and rocked herself 
backwards and forwards for a few minutes, whis- 
pering the while such soothing words as she could 
command, but apparently without effect, for Lizzy 
still sobbed bitterly. 

But that was no time for grief when sucha scene 
was being enacted at sea; and once more, with the 
weeping girl clinging to her arm, the anxious mother 
stood upon the cliff, close to a knot of the most ex- 
perienced fishermen upon the coast; some with 
coils of rope on their arms, some with oars ready 
to launch a boat if it should become possible; for 
every man present expected to see the “ Arrow”’ 
strike long before, upon one of the dangerous rocks 
just outside the harbour, the general impression 
being that the ‘ Arrow ”’ of Pen-Lea was winging 
its last flight. 

Last flight or not, the boat still held gallantly on 
under her reefed foresail, while, much as that had 
been reduced, the little vessel staggered. visibly, 
and threatened, as she plunged into wave after wave, 
that broke and delaged her deck, to dive right down 
and rise no more. 

But old Peter the boat-builder was right—she wag 
a gallant and well-made craft; and though her 
masts creaked and bent like wands, her cordage 
strained, and here and there, under the fearful pres- 
sure, a seam or two opened, she. still rose and fell 
ike some sea-bird upon the water, gliding down onel 
watery slope, mounting the next, to remain then 
poised there amidst the foam for a few seconds, and 
then heeling over to the leeward, continued her mad 
race. 

It was a fearful storm, and well remembered for 
yeara after from the havoc it made on land and at 

sea. 

Wreck after wreck sent its shattered fragments in 
splinters amongst the rocks, or where the sands 
should bury them deep; the waves as they rose were 
dashed at by the winds, the foam swept off, and 
then across the bay there rushed a tremendous 
storm of spray, beating shore, cliff, and carne far 
higher, before being whirled up and up in clouds to 
below the distant fields; and wherever upon the 
shore there was shingle in place of sand, the small 
stones were Caught up and dashed inland against the 
boats and cottages as on beach and rock. 

“She was a good boat,” said one old fisherman, 
“and very pretty Ned Trereife’s handled her when 
he was in the humour. I don’t know another Pen 
Lea boat that could catch her. How he’d play with 
you, letting you nearly overhaul him and then send- 





ng a boy aft with a rope to offer to take you in tow 
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as, throwing her well up, he’d make her skim along 
and leave you a mile astern in no time. But look 
atthat now. Well, that’s brave. He’s making for 
the inner passaga by the Red Points, but he will 
never clear them—it isn’t to be done.”™* . 

“ Tt’s bravely done, though,” said another, puttin 
his hand to his mouth on the windward side TA 
shouting like his companion. “‘ He’s quite right, too, 
for she’d never weathered the Buoyrock, Let's see 
what it?s now—halfebb. She can’t doit. Thou'rt 
tight, lad. ‘She must hit on the Red Points, so get 
down with your ropes ready to throw them when 
she goes to pieces. One of you can stand on the 
rock there; and if you hold on by the.old mooring- 
ring, a couple of you might venture on the pier; 
but keep your coils ready to heave as soon as you 
see a chance. Let’s save one of the lads, if we can’t 
do any more.” 

The man started, as did his companions, for jnsh 
then, heard above the violence of the storm, @ wild 
shriek rang in their ears. 

Lizzy had been apxiously listening to their words, 
and the despairing utterances to which they had 

vent so affected the poor girl that she wonld 
have fallen but for the stout arm of Mrs. Trereife, 
to ‘whom ‘she clung, hiding her face in her bosom, 
while, stilt gazing at the perilous strait of her sqn’s 
boat, the poor wonin tried hard to soothe the 
agitated girl she clasped to her breast. 

The wind came in fiercer gusts, while, tumbling 
one over another, the hnge waves rolled in, liftin 
the ““Arrow”” ‘on high, as if trying its weight, Ky 
tossing atid playing with it before dashing it, upon 
the rocks it was so fast nearing. 

Kvery eye was strained, every hand clenched, and 
fifty ‘men stood ready to try and save life, as, mo- 
ment by momént, the boat neared the narrow pas- 
sage between the tocks and the abrupt, massive 
granite walls of the harbour, against which the 
waves were peaking, Destons! ;.and now opinions 
were divided as to r, judging from the wind, 
the boat would be east upon the stony, jagged points 
of the rocks or be stove in againgt the feo of the 
gea wail. 

Here ‘and there, where man could find shelter, a 
fisher stood upon the pier; but at the exposed parts 
this was impossible, for the waves cane heavily 
over; sweeping everything before them. 

Those on ‘board were now distinctly visible, a 
strange light appearing to he, cast. up from the 
whitened sutface of the sea. man seemed 
to'be at His post; two with fenders ready, in case 
the boat should be driven against the pier wall; two 
more at the sheets, another couple ready to lower, 
while Hdward ‘Trereife himself stood at. the helm. 

As‘ they came plainly in view a loud cheering 
shout of encouragement rose from the shore: but 
it never reached the ears of those for whom it was 
intended, the cry ‘being swept back instantly, far 
over the cliff andaway inland, with the uneasy sea 
birds, which vainly tried ‘to bear to seaward, but 
only to-be driven here and there at the mercy of the 
winds, as they uttered their wild, shrill wailing and 
¢om plaining cries. 

Now they wonld rige, now fall, darting as it were, 
into the weird billows, that swept and leaped, and 
bounded in the mvisible wrial sea, as did those on 
the frantic watery ocean below, each in its place, 
dealing fnrionsly with the navigators of their 


“He'd do it, lads, if it were possible,” shouted 
one old gray fisherman, in the sing sopg-voice pe- 
culiar to the place ;“ but you , that it ain't. 
There, Ttold ‘you so; see how she labours,” 

As the fisherman spoke all eyea were fixed upon 
the lugger, for she had been coming rapidly nearer 
and nearer, rating Hope at a speed that in the 
event of ‘her touching rock or pier, would canse. the 
SSS ne fin Aeacy wales es npoiin o e aan ee: 

, snd the angry waters in e destruc- 
tion of the Witle ccew. 

Now one man shonted to the crew to loosen their 
sail, hey ina reat, while another yelled out a 
completely ry mg piéce of advice, though 
both must have been fully aware that not a word 
they tftered could reach those for whom the counsel 
was intended 


“ There, let ’em alone, lads—let ’em alone; they 
will do what’ s best, trust em; and if they don’tall 
weeonn say is of no yse. Teach a lad his trade when 
he’s young, and do it well, so that he may know it 
in time of need, when he'll act his and trust 
in Providence for the rest, and t Heaven ha’ 

on "em.’* 

So spoke old Peter, who was eagerly watching the 
eoming'in of the boat; and though, Ike ye 
troubled for the fate of the crew, he had taou 
in plenty, for the little vessel over which yo 
bestowed so much time and attention that he looked 
upon it with almost as muoh affection asif it had 
baer offspring. 

“*No use, lads, no age,” said the gray,old fisher- 
pomel » he can’t live, anyhow; haul her up 





This he shouted, to some half-dozen. men, lower 
down. the beach, who had been about to try and 
lannch a boat, though it was perfectly plain.that 
she must be stove in and sent back crushed and 
useless upon the rocks immediately ; and thongh it 
was doubtful whether they prs: 4 be. been of the 
slightest service, there was the spirit of willincness 
of the Englishman displayed to aid ip a time of 
danger; and the men hung still about the boat, till 
driven: bagk, step.by step,..by the waves that. came 
tearing in. 

And now came, the time, of peril sufficient to awe 
the.steutest-hearted, as the lugger came.on, rising, 
sinking, nearer and nearer, with just one narrow 
passage between rocks and. wall for her to take, a 
yard or two on either side being certain destruc- 
tion. 

Now. a.ory rose from the crowd a the beach, 
for ong 4 thought the boat vy, FR the 
dreaded rock, which lay some feat. below the water, 
but. the next. instant there was a. crash, the sails 
shivered, and. the foremast sonpped in. two, and 
went over the side; while, aa.the lugger moved 
round and laid her broadside to the wind, s large 
waye rose quite slowly, higher and higher, as if 
leisnrely, now. that,it was sure Of its Bre and then 
pouring down tons of water upon the , nt swept if 
completely. i 

A: wild:ery. rose .from,. shore,and: pier and Lizzy 
Ross fainted; but, as.if turned to stone, the mother 
gazed. on, her,eyes.fixed, her face drawn, and.her.old 
gray hair, streaming, wildly,in, the gale, 

Another, wave, mightier, eyen than the last, life- 
endowed ag,it were, now king. forward, eager to 
ates in its. turn, the prey it had been claiming 
or hours past. 

Higher, higher, foam-capped and lurid, it smote 
the lugger om the side, lifted her, bore her over the 
rock and dashed her heavily againat the hed of 


the pier, 

Grind, grind, and. crash.against the pier, went the 

helpless boat; and then, as she swang round @ 

ous gust ofwind ht the halé-lowered sail 
it flapped for a moment, sending out reports like @ 
gun, then bellied out, 

The vessel. careened over so that. gunwaleand fore- 
part.of the deck were besentl pe Rates, axe se 
seemed to gathering 3e r her laatleap— 
took it aud. then she rounded the, harbonr-head into 
eomparatively smooth water, when once more the 

sil fapped loudly, and then a Was sean to 

imb up and ews it.eway, so short that the yard 
fell bravely on the deck. 

Soon the lugger was upright once. more, but-only 
to careen.a little first. to oue side and then.to: the 
other, and then sink slowly, settling down lower and 
lower, till only her remaining mast: Stood,abowa the 
water, leaying, the craw swimming—some to the 
steps, some to the mooring, haweers stretched from 
the variona beats to,the share, 

But there were scores of willing bands—raady 
hoats too.were available in the harbour, anddn a 
few moments'the men give up fer. lest were one and 
all enfaly an shore. é js z 

* 


“T made her myself,’’ said old. Peter Pentreath, 
‘and I mean to say that a prettier boat doesn’t sail 
out of Pen—Lea harbour #80 come, now, Ned Tre- 
reife! A fortuightis work, and thes hole inher 
bottom shell be madeall right, and as pretty a stick 
for,fenewast shall be in her as there is in the, fleat. 
She, behaved, splendidly, my. lad, and you handled 
her like a man. But there, bless your heart, myilad, 
handlings no. good if you haven't got a good boat 
under your feet. There you were, right onto, the 
Red Points; and they made a bele. in the bottom, 
aa they would bave dope if she'd beem made of 
wrougait iron from atem te stern ; and thea you wens 
right on to. the harhonr wall—and she'a a. bit ateve 
in at her bows.and-leaky. As to. that-mast going, 
why any mast but one of the ‘ Arrow’s’ would have 

by. the board an hour before. She’s.4 splendid 

t, my lad,and you muah oa. itz but if that 

had been builtin old Polwyn’s yard, where would 
she have been now? Why all in pieces!” 

For the ‘“ Arrow.’’ was not so, much injured, after 
all ; and.after the storm, w 

be 93 eld Peter 


Was. eXamined, it was fomad to 
Pentreath bad said. 

It was on one bright, antamn morning of that 
same year that, climbing up to the ald churchyard, 
I sat down upon one of thegray stones, and atepped 
te gaze oyer the blue waters. of the sail-dotted 


Here and there were white-sailed re boats, 
ar. the little clonds of canvas by the mote 
pretentions yachts. 


A long trail of smoke, and the two foaming, ever- 
foaming, ever-widenimg waves, showed the wake of 
a steamer, ontward bonnd from Penzance 
harbour ; and farther away, growing less and leas 
2 the distance, were several of the comnamen-sailed 

uggers 

On more than one carne, or leen, the watchers 


7 








=<——= 
eonld be made out, eagerly scanning the bay, to 
give.due notice and directions.to the waiting Reine. 
hoats that there were shoals. of pilchardg in the 


hay. 

Far off, bathed in the rich, mellowod }i 
could see the Lizard Point; while every aes 
pad core stood ont, bright. and olear, in the morn- 


Amidst. so beautiful and calma seene there 
nothing to bring up storm or shipwreck, aig a 
not suffered my eyes to fall upon any memorial 


telling the passer-by of death.at sea; but 

my thoughts turned to. the. “ Arrow,” aad tent 
5 th g of pretty Lizzy Ross and Ned Tre. 
eife. 


Tha window of the ohareh stood open, and ¢ 
murmur of yoiees came from within—voicgs, which 
T hardly noticed, being too much intent upon the 
beatiful scene spread ont.at my. feet. 

uddenly, though, my attention,became fixed, for 
sundry familiar old words, piterad by onr clergy. 
man, fell upon my.ear, and { could not help smiling 
aa.[ recalled such.a,morning, years before, when, I 
dene to those same words, young, ardent, and 

° s 

“Those whom Heaven hath joined together, let 
not. man put,asyeder.” 

m Lreached the cliff edge, and looked dow 
upon the, little harbour of Pen-Lea, it was evident 
that there was something astir, for there lay. the 
“ Arrow,’ decked-with bunting from stem to ster, 
and shining and.bri~ht in her, new paint. 

I ran. over in my owa mind the varions birthda 
of royalty, for just then.a,amall.eannon sent 
its bellowing roar, the chureh bella rang out too, 
and now there. came floating, on the morning breeze 
9,faint cheer, repeated again and again. 

Then another roar, and .anpther, from, the. little 
battery, when, being an inquisitive body, I must 
needs climb down the ropgh granite-path, to the 
pafeuneyance of my commits gen aie one — 
in time to meet bonny Lizzy resting blushingly: 
the arm that. she had chosen to protect ent aad 
then it was that I needed no prettily chosen bonnet, 
or: blogepn, or flowing white ganmente: to tell 
me that it was Ned Trereife’s weddin ordes a f 

SSS 


FAOHETLA, 





AFFECTIONATE AUNT (to little niece, who says her 
life is blignted): ‘‘ Well, Mabel, don’t tate it a0 
meeh to heart. If Bliza is going, you will have 
another narse,”” MABBL, (in a tope of awful solemnity 
and déespair); “No, no, f shall never have another 
surse—Ill marry young.” 

Sarp a stern old man ina variety shop up-town: 
“ft is supposed that Fortune helps those who help 
themselves, but if | catch any of them fellers a helpin 
themselves in this shop, then they. may well call on 
Fortune to help ’em!”” And he went en sternly dust 
ing the counter. 

To what kingdom does milk belong 2 The. vege- 
table. Why? Becaase itis apampkin. How do you 
make that ous? Muk now-n-daysomes good desl 
from a pump, so tospeak—and tuerefore it is a pump 
kin. Q. BE. D, 

A Franc marquis, horseback, riding one day, 
passed an old pries: trotting along epntentedly on s 
quiet donkey. “He, bal” exclaimed the marquis, 
* how goes the aas, good isther?’’ ‘On horseback,” 
replied the prieat 

HB young men’s leap -year conundram— Whats 
the difference between clocks and giris? Clocks 
serve to point out the hours, and girls vo make us for 
get. them. 

CERTAIN TEST. 

“ Dector, how is @ man to tol} a mushroom from § 
toadstool ?” 

“ By eating it. If you live, it isa mushroom; ff 
you die it ie 4 toadstool.” 

A DEFINTTION, 

“Thig road,” said a city man, on a visit to his 
country cousin, “is like wy ammunition-box.” 

‘* How so ?" 

“Becauge itis full of cartridges,” 

Ts sun now works about ten hours a day, bathe 
is going to extend his time so.as to help the people 
against the extortionate gas men. 

HAGEL, HOLLOW SPELLING scHoal. 

It. is doubst{ul. if. a spot can be foyad ao obscure 
that it hae not been reached by the,spelling epidemic 
which has raged go fiercely all through this couutry. 

Hazel Hollow is a town consisting of two or three 
“dugonts,” about as many shanties and a frame 
achoolhonse, ‘This echooluouse wag built by 
energetic landagent, who wished to add tohis flaming 
advertisement * Alarge and commodious schoothouss, 
first-clasa, privileges, etc., eto.’ This.schoolhouse 
was the pride and wonder of all the Hazel Hollow 





neighbourhood. It bad been built for two years 
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and as yet no pedagogue had entered its door for 
the purpgse, of. teaching the young idea how ‘to 
shoot. 

_~ several occasionsa Metho list: minister, residing 
about fifteen miles from Hazel Aollow, had felt: irre- 
sistibly called to.go thither and warn these people 
of the,terrors. of the world,to come. 

On one of these oceasions:this.geod man (who, 
although far from being an educated:person, still ap- 
preciated the adVantages ‘of an edtitation) advised 
these cimple people,to try,and, improve their minds. 
He had read in, the papers of the “spelling, mania,” 
and proposed them having #.spellingvechool in their 
midst. 

He was obliged to leaye them on the following 
day, or he would gladly assist them ; but, giving them 
afew instructions. how:to:proceed, he. guace in 
sterting the epidemic in a wonderfully short space ef 
time. 

Before the congrégation dispersed. a lank, in- 
dividual, minus a.cons.er collar, rose to his, fet, and 
made the following announcement: 

“Pellow friends, ‘Pm pertickerly: strack wi?’ thts 
yere brother's, ’pinions ,on, the subjick o* ¢leyatin” our 
minds, and L mere, that.all of, us. meet yere.to- 
morrow night for the’spregs. purpose o’ spellin’, Ad) 
you uns that"gree to this say A’y:’” 

“A deafening’ Ay “ arose froin the assembly, and 


“‘gpellin’ ” was the subject of dreams. and Comyersa-, 


tien fer the next twenty-four hours. 

The following evening everyoneturned oat. ‘There 
was not a man, woman or. child“Ieft “at ‘tome, ‘The 
vews that there waa.to be a,“ spellin®’ school-at the 
sch ovl'ye’” hed reached. tor fie ot. ten mies.in.the. 
covntry, and at.earky dusk a. motley:assembi« ge from 
the country about began to make their appearance. 

Old gray-headed men and women,'dabies, and 
young men, and maidens, all came to.gea the show. 
Great. strapping: girs. that. did nat knew.a. letter af 
the alphabet, 

The meeting was called to orter by the person 


who, the night betore,: had: proposed: the: meeting, |; 


and on ingniring, if anybody .present..bad » ‘Sspell- 
ing book,” it was found that such an article wae nok 
in the possession of any presert. One, fat woman 
arose to herfeet to any something, ‘but before ‘she 
could.speak three orfonr of her youthful progeny 
clung to her dress and oommented a vociferons 
baawiing, 

Some one proposed using an almanno, but it wae at 
length acreed‘wphon that Mr, Sutbs should give ont 
the words andas be was judged to be the best edycated 
person present, he shonid be considered their. ortho- 


er. 
rey, Jim,” ‘simpered a village: belle to  six- 
footer in the other corner, “are, you,s spellist 2° 

“ Golly, yon bet l'am,’’ was the reply. 

“* Spellin's elevatin’spellin is,’ atase from another 
corner and they preeeeded to business, 

Half of the assembly were to sit on one: side of 
the building and half on the other, Hyery, person 
that missed a word was to take ® seat ia the 
centre, 

Mr. Snubs took his seat.at the desk -and: com- 
menced : 

‘ Now. friends, the, fast yord’ll, be:one 9’ she.mast 
simple words; ‘twill be ‘ appil.’”’ 

“A pp ul," was etammered forth by some ene, 

“ Wrong—take your'seat in tlie centre.” 

At this.a confused hum, of ¥oices of “appal” 
“appel,’ “apply” eta. @te., anasey anid. af 
length Mr. Snubs caught: *e-p-p.i,” 

“Right, right" ‘te exclaimed — ™who ‘ssid 
‘appii’?”’ 5 
S Ldid,” replied a gxeat, clodbopper from: the jek, 
side. 

“Now, remember, my friends,” said Mr. Snubs, 
“all o” yez, ‘appil’ ia 9p pill’ Now, the next, 
word is‘luy.’ Yon.upe over there, you coung gals, 
sartiniy ought ter know: how to spell th-* are.wond.”* 

Some one timidly, ventured “0: v6," 

*t Bah! 1: didn’p aay: love? EF said ‘luv.’ Try 
again.” ¥ 

‘+ L-n-v,” suggested some one 

“Right! we are gitttin’ along famously. Now, you 
boys and gals don’t yon furgit how to gpell ‘luv’ 
agin.” 

In, this..manper the evenipg passed, away -yery 
pleasantly and profitably (?), and at about ten a'aleok 
they, began to disperse, aiter having .mado-arrapge- 
ments to meet in future twicea. week, forthe.‘ elevar 
tin’ purpose of spellin’.” 

POWER OF MUSIC, 

L was in despair. My reputation wesiat stake, I 
was bound to see how. I became gloomy and des- 
pondent. Finally, | took counsel with a sewing- 
machine man who was staying in town. : 


“Well,” said he, “Charley is a hard subject. 


Never tried to sell him a machine, for there are no 
Women at his house. By-the-way, let me sel you 
one of our improved machinés—double oscillating 


\one 





crank movement, patent agrafe estachmens, anchor. 
escapement, copper fastened, vox hnmansa stop———" 

“ Stop!" said I. “FP gave you # ‘promise the other 
day when.you insured. Now, if you will.tell. me 
how te, gek.a policy out of Charley, [il bays ma- 
chine.” 

““My boy,” he asked, “ you have heard of the 
power of music ?”* 

« Well 2” 

“ Are you.a plegigt?’’ 

Some.” 

**Serenade him?’ 

That night, as.the village clock deep tolled the 
honr of one dozen, shippers’. count, I wasitunder the 
old man’s window, with an accordion. 

Ab | that wagumusie! Ivplayed:and sang. It was 
the essence. of the Swiss bell-ringers and Blind 


Lom. 
I waa. hardly half thronght the. frat, psalm, when 


| the old fellow leokedout of ‘the window, 


“Here, young man,’* said he, ** youve made a mis: 
take, There ain’t uo gals: here, I’m an old man 


Latrnek up, *-Silver-Threads.among the Gold.’”’ 


Git away from there, Itell you!” he then 
shouted. 

“Come down and insure,” said I. 

“Oh, it’s you, is. it?” said: Charley...‘ Well,.if 


you ain’tigot a cheek on you, 1 never haye seed 


Then I played and sang, “Her Cheek was like the 
Blushing Rose.’ , 

‘f See here,”’ howled Charley, ‘+ Did you! know there 
wasa young doctor im town that-wents a case? 
There’ll be a patient ready for him directly. 





TWO PICTURES, 





A Baby asleep in its cradle, 
With ev’rything fragrant-and eweet 
About it, from’ rosé-tinted pillow 
To blanket, adrift o’er its feet, 
That crumples its fair fleecy fringes 
Adown om the carpet below, 
While babys eleeping amidst«it, 
A summer rose tropa ih the snow. 


Unguarded, the fair baby sleeper? 
Nay, téuch but.a spiral of gold 

That lies.on the temple’s blue whiteness, 
Or grasp at the coverlet’s fold; 

The hound that lies watching beside it, 
With tawny paw quivering laid; 

Will tell you bow baby. ia. guarded; 
So motherhood sleeps-nnafraid, 


A, baby asleep in fts cradle, 
With.ev’rything. tender and sweet, 
From spiral.of gold, newer stirring, 
To beautiful, grave-shodded feet, 
Old Gelert, the bound, broken-hearted, 
Lies moaning, close, down by the door, 
Where ribbon and lily-spray flutter ; 
The baby needs w itching no more. 


Little baby asteep in its.cradle, 
With everything. tender and.sweet— 
From spiral, upstirned, on its forehead, 
‘Do beautiful, grave~shodden feet, 
Whitet slowly the white ribbon flutters, 
And soft droops ffie blossoming spray, 
Where Gelert looks up, asking humbly, 
Po guard till the last, if he may. ° B.D. 


SSS 
GEMS, 





Tus loaweat, resignation. is vot. to be foned .in 
martyrdom; it is only to be found when wehave 
covered our heads in silence, and felt, T em not 
wortliy to ‘be a martyr; the truth ahall progper, ‘but 
not.by me. pti) ,! ; 

NetHine. can be. mora injurious to. your’ peace of 
mind than to have too many confidants. ‘You ‘Vive 


in abject slavery every day, a8 you aré constant! 
fearing that. gome, que af Your, numerous coplidants 
reveal a secret you would not have anybody know..fox 


all the world. 
How often do we try and bop sigh ir to 
make a sort of neat show of outer. good, qualities, 


withops anything. within to. correspond— just. like 
children who plants blossoms without sny.reot.in.the 
ground, to make a.pretty show for the-hour! We 
find fault in our lives and we cut off the weed, ‘but 
we do not root it up ; we find something wanting in 
ourselyes and we snpply it, net.by sewing. the divine 
sead of heavenly principle, but by. copying the deedg 
that the principle ought to produce, 

Harry is‘ the man’ who Ys an carly riser. Every 


morning day comes to him with a virgin’s love, ful? 
of bloom and purity and freshness. The youth of 
pature is contagious, like the gladness of a bappy 
child, We doubt ifany mancan be called old so leng 
as. he is an early riser and.an early walker. And—oh 
youth, take our work for it !—youth in dressing, gown 
and slippers, drawling over breakfast at noon, is a 
very decrepit, ghastly image of that yonth whichsees 
the, sun* binsh over the ‘hills andthe.dew sparkling 
the hedge. 





STATISTICS 








Ratrs In. Lonpon.~The rates levied in. th4 
metropolis for’ 1875, remarks the Registrer-General, 
in @ report just issued, are not yet publiste4, butthe 
Statistical’ Department of the Board of Trade. has 
kindly snpplied.a retarn.of therates forthe year 1974 
of great interest, It shows:that the:wases:le viedo 
education ‘by the Metropalitan Setiool board. were 
10,9510. ; ‘by “the “Metropolitan “Board of “Works, 
845,8171.; by thé local district boards, °1,338.525F ; 
by the vestri:s-for-tne reli-f-of-the-poor, 1.613,20L1. ; 
under, the Metropolitan Police Act the chief portion 
of 6026281, waslevied ; and by the Oofporation dnd 
the Commissioners of Sewers for the Citv of London 
213,5074..mere raised. The, coal and ming dpes levied 
within ithe metropolis amonated«to. d14,4224 Bat 
the most formidable rates are levied ‘for ‘those two 
most tiscfol And now indispensable articles, water and 
light ; for thee, the gas companies levy 2,981,3892. 
for gas.eud matens; the. water companies 1,194.034/. 
for. water; making an aggrogate, 4112,023, VLheir 
paid up capital is set-dowt at '20,667,5557. gf the pro- 
fits, y Ring excess, Of revenue ayer expenditure, at 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


——_ 


Lepesoat InsTiruTion.— At’ the last mecting of 
the institution its gotd medal was voted to Mrjor J. 
Elyard, 2nd Royal’S urrey Militia, ip, sania dagen 
ment of a series. of; gallant, and detexmined deadg ax< 
tending over a period.of- eight years, in the Broad» 
stairs lifeboat of the institution, whi¢h had resihted 
in the saying of forty-nine lives from, cifferent slijp- 
wrecks. , , ; 

MrmoRIAL: 08 Coroneh Minwarn.—A handsame 
_stained-ciass window has been placed in the north. 
east cornet of St, George’s Garrison Church; Wool, 
wich, to the memory of the late Colonel. Milward. 4 
brass plate underneath bears the folleming inscrip, 
tion 1/*Ju memory: of Colonel DT. W, Milward, 0.8., 
, Royal Artillery, Aide-de-Camp: to thé’ Queen, He 
i geryed.in the campaigns in the Crimea, Ching, and 
Abyssinia, and. died when, Saperiatendent, of the 
Royak Qaboratory at: Woolwich, oa stle: 31st.of-Dew 
cember, 1874, aged 50 years. Erected by isis-brother 
officers,” 

Srrax THovents.—The depefta af the world are 
numerons, and the good exyamp of, our. superiors 
are (but ‘lightly valued when we ¥ fail:to 
di or adopt them. "Fis astonishing how bard a 
task we find it to become satished with the bleasings 
of healthy the, preserwation of our, best faculties, or 
the power we may obtain. from prudence ard in. 

We-prevarieate, and-often seen welded, ae 
it were, to. that pernicions habit—a habit not thought 
by many to be.an offspring of wqline, but allowed to 
pass for an eecentricity.. ti al 

THE pipe, or calamet, has been for ages the spymbot 
of yore he be) Indrans. bare is ~“ugnall 
made of soft marble sni stem ia  logg-reed ofna- 
mented, with "teath aod hierogizabie Geawee Aa- 
cording: ta the rank.of the. owner, When.a couneil 
is held, whether among the ehiefs-alone, or with the 
whites, ‘the catumet, ‘or pipe of peaes, ts introduced. 
Tea Alles, nak els sth tO 1% Det. iL the leaves 

Warions, ater plants, . a passed. anonnd. im 
grave silence, every member of thei comreny talk: 
afew-whiffs, Those who receive it and'smoke, ex. 
press in this way an sifirmative wate; those voting 
in the. negative, dealing it, 

ScrentiFic EXHIsrIzioNn.--A meeting :.oi chairmen 
of seetions for organizing: the conference: in cén- 
nection with the spproschiag Hoan ‘Collection af 
Scientific Apparatus at,South Kensington, was jele 
recently. It. was resolved, thas. thea conferences 
shouldbe held. on the ss dates :~-~Physics {in- 
cluding’ astronomy), F6th, 19th: and 24th May; 
mechanics (inctuding pure and applied mathematics 
and measurement), 17th, 22nd. and 26th May; 
chemistry, 18th and 23rd May ; biology, 26th. aad 
2%h May; physical goography, geology, mineralogy 
and meteorology, 30th Muy, istand 2nd June. tig 

that addresses should be delivered on 
special subjects,.and that the more important, instrn- 





ments exhibited should be described and discussed, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





® Loa—If the mother of the young lady does not care 
enough about her daughter's welfare to after it @ 
little it will have to be neglected. : 

When writing to the editor of a public journal 
ble and do not exhaust his patience by 


seri! 5 

M. F.—When a pain in the side arises from runving, 

it is a sign that there has been over-exertion ; and the 
is to ran in future ata dimi 


., My ers on which rings 
should be worn except in respect to the engagement and 
wedding 


which are always worn on the same 
finger. 
jm P.—Would you think it right for any one to pay 
addresses to your if you had one, in case 
you were necessarily absent from home for two years, or 
more, or less? Do as you wish to be done by. 
E.ten.—If you hesitate between accepting the offers 
ef your two suitors it is clear that you are not particu- 
larly in love with either. According to the circumstances 
= state, we should think the firstementioned one would 
the more eligible 


NELLIZ.—A young lady ought not to set herself point- 
edly to work to win a young gentleman's affections. She 
must not let him see that he has made any impression 
upon her heart, If he really likes her he will soon let 
her know it; but if not she cannot force him to love 


G.—Of all virtues magnanimity is the rarest. ' There 
are a hundred persons for one who willingly acknowledges 
it inanother. When a man misses auything, his first 
idea is that somebody has stolen, though he ascertains 
niuety-nine times in a hundred, that the loss is from his 


own carelessness. : 
@C. 8.—This correspondent inquires whether it is proper 
or not for a young lady to write love letters to a young 
gentieman? It ion be a matrimonial engagement the 
oung lady may answer her lover's letters; but if there 
te no such engagement it would be most improper and 
ae gy to correspond with any young gentie- 

aman at 

Rota.—By no means encourage a clandestine love 
suit: reveal everything to your parentsatonce. You 
gay that you are unhappy under the circumstances; to 
be sure, you know that you are doing wrong. But why 
secresy, since you us that your admirer is your 
equal and weil off, that bis character is unimpeachable, 
Staar your parents have long regarded him as a 
B. A.—The Seven Wonders of the world were as fol 
lows: 1. The Pyramids, 2. Artemesis's Mauso- 
deum, 3, Diana's‘ at Ephesus. 4. Babylou's Hang- 
ing at Rhodes, 6 The Statue 
of Jupiter Olym 7. The Lighthouse at Alexandria. 
The t- an ecclesiastic-military order 
ot chivalry that took its origin in the time of the Gru- 


Briia.—A gentleman, who after corresponding with a 
lady for a year, essing deep affection Sa, 
without any apparent cause, pro; a discontin 
the see ought to be let alone by the young 
dady, we would suy to the youny lady, that if she 
ee raenslbtaganmnantte ttn. chadoens tee knees 
year wi t engag i avery unwise 
and indelicate th: Pe 


ing, 

A. G.—Our correspondent wants to know “ what is the 
dest method to your parents’ consent for you to 
marry the young lady ot your choice and one whom you 
think is ben sins diy be your wile?” Youshouild convince 
your parents that your judgment ag to the young lady's 
worth is correct, and also show them, by proper conduct, 
that you are a manly fellow and able to take care of a 
wite‘and family as weil as yourself. 

E,—There ig no doubt many a man has been driven to 
tuin bya bad wife, as you say; nor is there any doubt 
that many a woman been driven to ruin by a bad hug. 
band, Your argument that wives should do all they can 
‘to keep their husbands in the right path, and to keep 
them trom getting discouraged, isa very good oue! but 
it will apply with equal force te husbands. The fact is, 
the keeping of the domestic hearth bright and cheerful 
must be a matter of mutual concern and effort on the 
oe of both husband aud wife, or else it cannot be done 
atall. 
T, B.—Stick to your business and do not permi : 
self to be drawn off by seeming prospects tn at fe 
liant speculations, Qne reverse would sweep away every- 
thing you Mave; and worse than that, it might leave you 
testiess, reckless aud incapable of honest industry, The 








moral effect of indulging in illegitimate speculation is 
worse than pecuniary disaster ; for it too often leaves a 
man @ mere wreck upon the current of life, floating help- 
lessly hither and thither, until he plunges into the vor- 
tex of destruction and is seen and heard no more. 

J. M,;—It is doubtless true that a man should try to 
Bave a competency before he reaches the age of forty; 
but it is not true that if he does not doso. he never can 
accomplish that desirable object after that age. A man 
who has not laid a pretty fair foundation for a fortune— 
that is to say, who has not acquired a profession, or be- 
come well established in business, or in some mode, 
sense, or manner got fairly on the track—by the time he 
reaches the age of forty, will,as a general thing, un- 
doubted)y have a severe struggle with fortuue during 
the rest o/ his life; but even his case need not be ho 
less. ellidirected industry and economy would ena’ 
even him to triumph. 

D,. H, says—“ You have helped so many people in diffi- 
cult positions that Lam emboldened to ask your advice. 
L love a girl and would make her my wife. She loves me 
and is willing to marry me, but we cannot obtain the 
consent of her parents. I am abundantly able to support 
her, being much better off in this world's goods than her 
father. cannot have, nor does he affirm any objection 
to me, but the difficulty is, her stepmother (her mother 
died several years ago) wants her to stay at home aud 
take care of the children and do the housework. 
Her father is a but is so completely under 
so oppece her in anything. The young Ind ts sighinen 

oppose D an. A young eightees 
years old, and has led a very hard, disagreeable life ever 
since ‘her father’s second marriage. has not been 

tted even to attend the public schools since she was 
tourteen, and her educatiou is sadly deficient, 
bas done all she could to improve herself, but she 80 
much work te do that she can find but little time to 
study.” In this instance we a. ise you to see the father 
by hi if and inti to him that you are principled, 
but that unless his cousent is given aud the 
put through respectably, you cannot possivly teli what 
may occur. 





BY THE WINDOW, 


Mabel by the window sitting— 

While her thoughts afar are filitting— 
Has a vision, oh, so bright ! 

She is raptured at the sight. 


Idle are her slender fin; 

As she with her fan ngers, 
In that fair and fer! zoue, 
Where sorrow is unkoowa, 


She is plucking fairy flowers, 

All unconscious of the hours, 
While the tas that love demands 
Lies neglected iu her hands. 


Far away from homely duties, 
In a land so full of beauties, 
Many a maiden longs to dwell, 
Yieldiug to the magic spell, 


Vain the lonying, vain the vision, 
Here bezins the path Elysian ; 
Love ne'er auswers the demands 
That are made with idie hands, 


Cease thy dreaming, keep on doing, 
Cheerfully thy tussk parsuinug; 

Let the world go right or wrouy, 

Fill thy dweiling full of song | J.P. 


Lapr A.—All skin paints and cosmetics applied to the 
flesh are more of less injurious. Rouge and carmine are 
the least pernicious ‘ia their effects; still they are not 
altogether harmiess, iaasmuch as they stop up the pores, 
Moreover, they render the complexion . Starch 
po and finely powdered maguesia, used to whiten the 

and neck, may be spoken of iu the sameway. The 
oxide of bismuth (called “* pearl white” by perfumers), 
are most dangerous, ing sp lie t blings of 
muscles of the face, ending im paralysis, Che liquid mix- 
ture called “ milk of noses,” ‘\cream of roses,” etc., ail 
contain sugar of lead, aud arg equally injurious, In fact, 
the best cusmetics are Soap gad water, a coarse towel and 
plenty of exercise. ” 


Brgrr, seventeen, yood looking, affectionate fond of 
home, domesticated, wish to correspond with a good 
looking young man about twenty-seven, with a view to 
matrimony. — 

H. H., nineteen, medium height, good looking, dark 
complexion, wishes to correspond with a respectable 
young Man. . 

Oscar, twenty, medium peight, considered good look- 
ing, wishes to correspdnd witha youny lady with a view 
eel agent edium height, good looki 

ARK, twenty-one, inedium he ooking, fond 
of home, wishes to correspond with a young lady with a 
view to matrimony. 

Apgta, eighteen, tall, faircomplexion, wishes to corre- 
spond with a respect: young'man with a viéw to 


Hxgtrt, twenty, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fresh complexion, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman “ith a view to matri- 
mouy. 

InGemar, seventeen, dark hair aud eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young man, of a loving disposition and 
fond. of home; a little money preferred. 

. W. M., seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
wishes to corréspond with a young man; respondent 
must have some money. 

R. S., twenty, dark, good looking, good tempered and 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a nice look- 
ing young gentleman ina good position, with a view to 
matrimony. 

N, nineteen, tall, fair complexion, considered very 

tty, would like to correspond with a tall, dark, good 
ooking gentleman, 

Lu, twenty-one, tall, dark hair, brown eyes and very 











Apnu. 29, 1376, 
d ticated, wishes to correspond with a fair young 
gentleman, 


Teerr V,, nineteen, rather tall, light complexion, 
considered good lookng, wishes to correspond with a 
good looking and amiable young lady about seventeen or 
eighteen, who has. some small means and could make 
home happy. 

Janz aod Magatg, two companions, wish to correspond 
with two respectable youug men’ with a view to matri- 
mony. Jane is twenty, rather short, dark, considered 
poet looking, shoroughiy do westi - Maggie is tall, 
nineteen, considered ¢ looking, loving dispositio: 
would make a dutiful wife. BEM 

Jotty Bor, medium height, light complexion, con. 
sidered good looking, has'a good business of his own, 
wishes to en with a young lady about twenty; 
respondent must be dark, tall and weil made. 

Lewis, twenty-three, tall, handsome, well educated, 
good connexions and in gdod position, would like to cor. 
respoud with a young lady witha view to matrimony ; re. 
spondent must be educated and fond of home. 

Saucy Aticeand Domusticarap Nauir would like to 
correspond with two young men witha view to matri- 
mony. Saucy Alice is twenty-one, fair, considered good 
looking. Domesticated Nelly is twenty-six, medium 
height, brown hair, dark eyes, good pianist, and would 
make a thrifty housewife; r 6 must be medium 
height, dark, of a loving disposition and fond of home; 
a mechanic 


pref 
Lovine Logis, eighteen, dark hair, dark gray ey 
fair ion, eins manners, considered very g 
look would to with a fair young maa 
of mediam height, with a view to matrimony. 
Cosstast Jaxgt, twenty-three, jam height, light 
hair, hazel eyes, aif dispositioa, 
a ee gee Would lixe to correspond with 
a young maa tlemanly appeurance ; re. 
ene disposition ; position not 





must bavea 
chief 
Aur. under , tall, fair, idere1 hand " 
has more enough for oné, but would like respondent 


@ in- 

crease of expenditure, thouge this is not indispensable, 

wishes to with, a good looking young lady; 
» well ed i, tasteful 


to bring an increase of ficome equal to the probabl 


respondent. must be hand 
and not above twenty-five. 

LLaGm BeautY, eighteen, medium height, fair com- 
plerion, blue eyes, light brown hair, loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a tall, dark young man, 
not particular to age. ; 





Communications RECEIVED ; 


m a is responded to by—Sarah, nineteen, medium 
eight. 

Cuaauts by—G. C. 

Daisr by—Sam, fair complexion, good looking, very 
fond of home, 

J. B, A. by—Luoy, domesticated, a dressma).« pro 
fession 


Sworp and Barowgr by—Bessie and Nel!, both ander 
twenty-one, thoroughly domesticated, fond of home, 
consi: good looking, medium height, both rather 


dark, 

T. W. and Sam by—Annie and Sarah, two companions, 
Annie is eighteen, dark hair and eyes, would lixeso cor 
respond with T. W. Sarah is eighteen, medium height, 
am pers hair, dark eyes, would like to correspond 
wit 1, 

T. W. by—Maud, eighteen, dark, amiable, considered 


ing. 

Farer by--W. J., who thinks she is all he requires. 

Tusopore N, b —Rose, seventeen, amiuvie, cou- 
sidered good looking, aud who thinks she is all he re- 

aires. 

% Euatuts by—G. E.S., a native of Liverpool, twenty-one, 
fair, medium height. 

J.N. 8. G. by—Martha, twenty-one, tall, dark hair and 
gray eyes, a dressmaker by profession, who thinks she is 
all he requires. 

Newuirz and Ansiz by—Gus and Hurry, two friends, 
Gus is twenty, tull and dark, Harry is twenty, till and 
fair, 

M.A. by—F. M, J, twenty-eight, thoroughly domes- 
ticated, has had. great.experieuce with children, and 
thinks she is all he requires, 

Beutua by—H. A., twenty-two, medium height, loving 
disposition, dark complexion, good prospects. 

aisx by—Medicus, a medical student, twenty-two, 
tail and fair, loving disposition, has. a private income 
and good expectations, 

Maponsa by—F. D., seaman in the Royai Navy, 
twenty, rather dart, medium’ height, of a loving dispo- 

sition, 

Aut the Back Nompers, Paars and Vouruws of the 
“Lospos Reape” are in print aad may ve wii ac Cae 
Office, 33%, Strand ; or will be seat to any purs of tue 
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